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Boston.  Perhaps  Boston,  having  in  this  way  aided  in  pro¬ 
moting  godliness  amongst  the  progenitors  of  the  “  blue 
noses,”  found  there  was  nothing  particularly  ungodly  in  ap¬ 
propriating,  without  payment,  at  a  later  day  the  timbers  out 
of  which  were  worked  the  columns  of  the  portico  of  the 
Massachusetts  State-house.  But,  as  the  illustration  shows, 
St.  Paul’s  was  built  rather  to  accommodate  the  troops  in 
garrison  than  to  give  expression  to  architectural  beauty,  and 
its  tower,  while  in¬ 
dividual  enough,  is 
neither  graceful  nor 
interesting.  More¬ 
over,  the  entire  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  palpably 
restored  at  the  time 
the  low  side  aisles 
were  added,  not 
many  years  ago. 

In  the  same  way, 
the  tower  of  the  Old 
Town  Clock,  as  it 
is  called,  which 
dates  from  about 
the  same  time,  has 
none  of  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  best 
New  England  work 
of  the  time,  and,  as 
it  too  has  been  “  restored,”  it  is  questionable  whether  the  cir¬ 
cular  peristyle  is  or  is  not  part  of  the  original  design. 

All  of  the  buildings  thus  far  mentioned  are  of  wood,  but 
wood  used  in  a  rather  commonplace  way,  and  handled 
evidently  by  workmen  who  had  not  access  to  any  of  the 
“  Builder's  Assistants  ”  which  unquestionably  enabled  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  New  England  to  turn  out  work  of  greater  delicacy, 


The  Old  Government  House,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

[1828.] 

interest  and  refinement  than  did  the  mechanics  to  the  south  or 
to  the  north  of  them.  In  stone,  however,  the  builders  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  in  giving  to  their  work  the  architectural  char¬ 
acter  of  the  period,  and  in  Halifax  there  are  two  or  three 

1The  Vandenheuvel  House,  New  York,  N.  Y.  —  The 
custom  of  importing  building-materials  in  early  days  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  English  descendants  and  England.  In  fact,  we  know  that 
Washington  imported  some  of  the  materials  and  fittings  used  at 
Mount  Vernon  from  the  Continent,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
the  blue  Dutch  tile  and  the  Dutch  scenic  wall-paper  are  encountered 
shows  that  Holland  was  also  a  considerable  source  of  supply. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  use  of  the  Flemish  bond  in  the  early  brickwork 
may  be  adduced  as  a  possible  proof  that  not  only  bricks  but  brick- 


interesting  buildings:  one,  the  Admiralty  House,  a  simple 
but  dignified  square  structure  with  low-pitched  hip-roof,  is 
evidently  later  in  date  than  the  others,  which,  like  it,  are 
public  structures,  and  so  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  archi¬ 
tectural  talent.  Of  these  two,  the  Government  House,  the 
official  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  an  extremely 
well-proportioned  building  characterized  by  slightly  project¬ 
ing  flanking  pavilions  which  recall  the  arrangement  of  the 

typical  houses  of 
Colonial  Virginia 
and,  further,  are 
characterized  by 
“  swell  fronts” 
upon  each  pavilion, 
quite  after  the  Bos¬ 
ton  manner.  In 
fact,  the  official 
residences  of  the 
time  are  particu¬ 
larly  happy  in  their 
architectural  effect, 
if  it  is  fair  to  base 
such  an  opinion 
upon  this  building 
and  the  almost 
equally  interesting 
Government  House 
at  Fredericton, 
N.  B.  The  Halifax 
building  was  erected  in  the  years  1801-5.  The  other  Hali¬ 
fax  building,  even  more  admirable,  is  the  Province  Building, 
which  was  erected  in  1811-19  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  one  building  in  Halifax,  however,  of  strikingly  foreign 
aspect  is  unquestionably  the  Old  Dutch  Church,  and  in  this 
case  we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  question  the  propriety  of  the 


attribution.  But  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  many  other 
“  Dutch”  structures1  that  can  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  for,  in  many  a  case,  the  term  must  be  translated 
as  one  to-day  translates  the  term  “  Pennsylvania  Dutch,” 

layers  were  of  Dutch  extraction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  record 
that  when,  in  1759,  Cornelius  Vandenheuvel,  quondam  Governor 
of  Demerara,  decided  to  build  a  house  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road 
near  New  York  City,  he  imported  from  Holland  all  the  material 
used  in  its  construction.  This  house,  later  known  as  Wade’s 
Tavern,  a  famous  road-house  in  its  day,  still  stands,  though  much 
changed  outwardly,  the  original  roof,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fifties, 
being  replaced  with  a  third  story  in  wood,  with  a  flat  roof,  ill  ac¬ 
cording  with  the  stone  walls  below. 


i8 


THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD. 


and  remember  that  it  more  often  means  German,  or  even 
Swedish,  than  Netherlandish.  We  have  been  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  being  able  to  produce  any  tangible  evidence 
of  the  influence  the  Dutch  fashions  of  building  had  upon  the 
work  of  the  Georgian  designers  and  builders  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  such  influence  as  was  exerted 
was  not  direct,  but  sifted  first  through  England.  The  inde¬ 
finable  Dutch  feeling  that  can  be  perceived  in  some  of  the 


scattered  places.  But  as  it  was  William  Penn  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  remarkable  immigration,  first 
through  his  exhortations  to  the  sectaries  when  as  a  young 
man  he  wandered  through  Germany,  and  later,  after  he 
became  a  “proprietor,”  through  the  pamphlets,  descriptive  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  how  there  was  to  be  found 
there  freedom  from  war,  religious  persecution  and  the  op¬ 
pressiveness  of  unjust  laws,  which  in  French,  Dutch,  English 


Moravian  Buildings,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

[This  drawing,  combined  from  three  different  photographs,  is  faulty  in  perspective.] 


towers  and  spires  of  the  New  England  meeting-houses  evi¬ 
dently  has  no  distinct  prototype  in  Holland,  but  is  unques¬ 
tionably  based  upon  Wren’s  working  out  of  his  impressions  of 
his  own  travels  in  Holland.  In  like  manner,  when  in  some 
of  the  small  brick  churches  and  court-houses  in  the  South 
one  feels  that  at  last  he  has  found  unmistakably  the  con¬ 
necting-link,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  next  turning-over 
of  the  records  of  English  work  of  the  time  will  bring  to  light 
some  market-house  or  petty  assize-court,  which,  though 
Dutch  in  feeling,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  real  proto¬ 
type  of  the  American  example.  There  is  many  a  village 
street  in  England  fronted  with  low  brick  buildings  which 
gives  the  traveller  the  momentary  impression  that  he  is  back 
again  in  Holland,  but  when  he  looks  about  and  strives  to 
localize  the  impression  it  eludes  him.  He  feels  sure  the 
impression  must  have  its  justification,  but  how  or  with  what 
he  can  support  it,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  say.  So  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  aside  from  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  New  York,  the  work  of  the  Hollander  had  little 
direct  influence  on  the  building  done  in  this  country  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  is  all  the  more  disappoint¬ 
ing  since  one  of  the  myths  relating  to  the  gambrel-roof  is 
that  it  was  derived  from  Holland.  Perhaps  it  was,  but  we 
hope  it  was  not ;  for  if  there  is  any  feature  that  is  distinctive 
of  American  work  it  is  the  gambrel-roof,  and  one  would  like 
to  feel  that  it  was  evolved  in  this  country  out  of  the  sheer 
constructive  necessities  of  the  early  builders. 

If  the  changes  of  more  than  two  centuries  have  left  on  and 
near  Manhattan  Island,  where  alone  it  could  properly  be 
sought  for,  few  traces  of  real  Dutch  work,  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  “  Dutch  ”  work  that  is  properly  to  be  credited  to  the 
Teuton  of  northern  and  southern  Germany,  and  as  stream¬ 
lets  of  the  great  German  immigration  filtered  to  all  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  evidences 
of  the  half-remembered  architectural  fashions  of  the  German 
fatherland  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  many  widely 

Bethlehem.  —  Although  Bethlehem  was  founded  in  1741  by 
Bishop  Nitschmann  of  the  Moravian  Church,  its  name  was  <dven 
by  Count  Zinzendorf  when,  some  years  later,  he  visited  the  country 
to  look  after  the  well-being  of  the  settlers  whose  emigration  had 
been  promoted  by  himself  and  his  wife  Edmuth  Dorothea.  The 


and  German  he  sent  broadcast  through  Europe,  it  was 
natural  that  the  largest  number  of  these  immigrants  should 
settle  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  our  part  to  explain  how  and 
why  these  immigrants,  wearied  with  the  constant  bloodshed 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  still  more  wearied 
by  the  poverty  forced  upon  them  because  of  it,  and  subjected 
to  heavy  taxation  everywhere,  while  in  some  states  under 
Catholic  rule  the  believers  in  the  new  creeds  —  and  there 
were  many  varieties  —  were  oppressed  and  persecuted  to  an 
unendurable  degree,  were  ready  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
risk  the  perils  of  a  long  journey  to  an  unknown  and  unde¬ 
veloped  country.  Nor  is  it  our  part  to  dilate  on  the  dismal 
tale  of  their  journeyings :  how  many  fell  by  the  way  in  their 
tramp  across  Europe  ;  how  more  were  unable  to  get  farther 
than  England,  and  there  remained  to  the  number  of  thou¬ 
sands,  a  charge  upon  the  Government  and  charitable  private 
individuals;  how  those  who  crossed  the  sea  endured  in  the 
small  vessels  of  the  day,  ill-found  and  half-provisioned,  treat¬ 
ment  from  brutal  shipmasters  that  puts  tales  of  the  “  middle 
passage  ”  to  shame  —  on  one  ship  sailing  in  1732  with  150 
passengers  100  of  them  died  during  the  passage,  and  in  1758, 
out  of  the  passengers  carried  during  that  year  in  fifteen  ships 
2,000  died,  while  in  another  ship  that  carried  312  passengers 
250  died  during  the  voyage.  But  this  terrible  mortality  pre¬ 
vailed  mainly  in  the  time  when  the  “  Newlanders  ”  had  built 
up  their  nefarious  traffic,  which  resulted  essentially  in  land¬ 
ing  the  immigrants  —  such  as  survived  —  in  this  country  as 
actual  slaves  to  those  who  paid  their  passage-money,  whether 
before  they  started  or  after  they  arrived.  Immigrants  thus 
enslaved  or  mortgaged  became  known  as  “  Redemptioners,” 
and  they  were  held  in  bondage  under  the  formal  precepts  of 
enacted  law  until  by  their  labor  they  could  pay  off  their  debts, 
and  their  masters  took  uncommon  care  that  this  task  should 
be  made  none  too  easy  for  them. 

The  movement  —  a  very  large  and  long-continued  one  — 
is  one  of  the  extremely  interesting  events  in  our  early  history, 

Gemeinhaus,  the  residence  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  built  in 
1742,  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the  town.  It  is  built  of  logs,  which 
since  1868  have  been  covered  with  weather-boards;  but  until  that 
time  the  walls  were  protected  on  the  outside  with  stucco  applied 
over  split-oak  laths. 
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and  because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  arrivals,  partly 
by  accident  and  partly  by  design  —  Penn  was  not  the  only 
land-owner  to  profit  by  this  German  aspiration  for  a  free  and 
peaceful  life  —  it  made  a  vast  impression  on  the  country, 
and  has  left  traces  in  many  places  besides  Pennsylvania, 
traces  which  con¬ 
sist  largely  in  place- 
names  and  family- 
names,  in  a  diluted 
strain  of  German 
blood  and  tempera¬ 
ment  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of 
buildings.  No 
trace  now  remains 
of  the  L  a  b  a  d  i  s  t 
settlement  at  Bo¬ 
hemia  Manor  in 
Maryland,  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and 
the  same,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  can  be  said 
of  the  Lutheran 
settlement  at  Wal- 
doboro,  Me. ;  but 
the  settlement  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  has 
at  least  left  a  name,  for  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  Sail¬ 
ors’  Snug  Harbor  lies  is  still  styled  Germantown.  Charleston 
and  Savannah  were  the  recipients  of  many  Germans,  but  their 
chief  foothold  in  South  Carolina  was  at  Ebenezer,  Orange¬ 
burg,  and  Saxe-Gotha.  In  Virginia,  Winchester,  Shepherds- 
town,  Strasburg  and  Woodstock  are  likely  to  afford  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  early  German  inhabitants,  and  there  were 
many  settlements  made  in  North  Carolina  by  Germans  who 
did  not  find  in  Pennsylvania  the  opportunities  they  sought. 

It  is  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  that  is  to  be  found  more 
evidence  of  the  German  immigration  than  elsewhere,  and  as 


The  Moravian  Church.  Beihlehem,  Pa. 

[1803.] 

the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Germantown,  that  suburb  of 
Philadelphia  is  still  rich  in  a  kind  of  derived  German  feeling. 
How  many  buildings  there  still  are  positively  erected  by  the 
German  immigrants  we  will  not  attempt  to  say,  but  as 
the  great  German  movement  —  although  Pastorius  bought 
his  land  in  Germantown  in  1683 — did  not  begin  till  1709, 
and  reached  its  flood  only  in  1738,  while  the  high-tide  mark  of 


the  Redemptionist  movement  was  not  reached  till  1753,  it  is 
plainly  possible  that  there  should  be  many  buildings  still 
standing  in  Pennsylvania  that  owe  their  being  to  the  hands 
of  actual  German  immigrants  and  not  to  their  descendants  of 
the  next  generation.  In  Philadelphia  itself  one  should  not 

expect  to  find  much 
work  of  German 
feeling,  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  the 
home  of  Quakers, 
men  of  peace,  men, 
moreover,  of  con¬ 
siderable  worldly 
wisdom,  and  they 
brought  it  about 
that  as  fast  as  the 
Germans  arrived 
they  should  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  in¬ 
terior  and  made  to 
found  settlements 
along  the  frontier, 
where,  as  many  of 
them  had  borne 
arms  at  home,  their 
knowledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  and 
willingness  to  defend  their  heads  with  their  hands  made  them 
an  admirable  vanguard  of  civilization,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  safeguard  for  the  peaceable  Quakers  in  Philadelphia.  And 
right  valiantly  did  these  German  frontiersmen  play  their  part, 
not  only  in  Indian  warfare  and  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  but  in 
the  Revolution.  So  it  is  that  one  must  seek  in  Lancaster, 
Ephrata,  Bethlehem,  Lititz,  Easton,  Allentown,  Reading  and 
the  country  between  for  early  indications  of  German  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  the  Germans  were  so  many — Franklin  estimating 
their  number  at  three-fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State 
and  other  authorities  declaring  a  higher  ratio  —  and  so  widely 


The  Old  Chapel,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

L 1 75 1  *] 

scattered  that  not  only  there  are  many  buildings  of  unques¬ 
tionable  German  origin  still  standing  all  over  the  State,  but 
they  have  had  such  an  influence  on  the  commonly  adopted 
style  of  building  that  Pennsylvania  buildings  have  an  air  of 
their  own,  quite  different  from  that  to  be  found  in  other  States 
—  plain,  substantial,  broad  and  big-roofed,  and  more  often  of 
stone  than  of  brick,  the  stonework  as  often  stuccoed  as  not. 


The  Gemeinhaus,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
[1742.] 
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As  the  German  immigration  was  largely  a  movement  of 
the  sectaries  who  held  varied  forms  of  belief  and  followed 
different  practices,  it  was  natural  that  each  sect  should  es¬ 
tablish  an  independent  settlement,  some  so  small  that  they 
quickly  passed  out  of  existence,  while 
others  lingered  longer,  until  the  follow- 
ing  generations,  unable  to  stand  the 
pressure  of  modern  civilization,  aban¬ 
doned  the  seclusion  of  their  fathers, 
foreswore  their  beliefs  in  a  measure,  and 
became  everyday  American  citizens. 

And  so,  one  after  another,  many  of  the 
different  communal  settlements  changed 
their  character,  and  the  communal  build¬ 
ings  were  devoted  to  alien  uses;  but 
some  still  exist,  as  at  Ephrata,  which  are 
measurably  devoted  to  their  original 
purposes;  while  other  communities,  as 
Bethlehem  for  instance,  have  known 
how  to  retain  in  a  considerable  degree 
traditions  and  practices,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  so  modify  and  adapt  them  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time  as  to  make  their  in¬ 
herited  practices  a  sort  of  drawing-card 
to  attract  at  certain  seasons  a  consider¬ 
able  concourse  of  strangers,  whose  com¬ 
ing  is  a  material  help  to  the  town.  The 
choral  festival  at  Bethlehem  is  a  musical 
performance  of  the  first  rank,  but  though 
its  roots  run  far  back,  and  though  its 
renderings  are  not  light-minded  at  all,  yet  the  choruses  are 
drilled  by  hired  choir-masters,  as  any  mere  secular  and 
money-making  choir  might  be.  The  Bach  festival  last  year 
was  a  very  notable  performance,  and  was  but  the  latest 
overt  manifestation  of  that  love  of  music  which  the  original 
settlers  brought  with  them,  which  has  persisted  in  varying 
forms  until  now,  but  always  as  a  notable  characteristic  of 
the  people  and  the  place.  One  of  these  manifestations  is 
found  in  the  playing 
of  trombones  —  and 
it  is  said  that  skilful 
players  make  trom¬ 
bones  very  effective 
musical  instru¬ 
ments.  In  some 
New  England 
churches,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  in  more  Eng¬ 
lish  churches,  the 
bass-viol  is  still 
used  in  lieu  of  the 
organ  to  give  a 
background  for 
choral  or  congre¬ 
gational  singing, 
and  travellers  know 
how  in  some  foreign 
churches  trumpets, 
bugles  and  trom¬ 
bones  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  But  at  Bethlehem  the  trombone  is  par 
excellence  the  instrument,  and  its  use,  or  rather  one  of  its  uses, 
has  had  a  curious  effect  on  architecture.  Just  as  in  some 

1  Moravian  Settlements.  —  Bethlehem  was  settled  in  1741; 
Ephrata  in  1743;  Old  Nazareth  in  1743  (Nazareth  Hall  dates’ 
from  1 755);  Gnadenthal,  1745;  Christian  Spring,  1748;  Fried- 


towns  the  “  passing-bell  ”  is  tolled  in  the  church-tower  as 
the  weary  soul  has  just  taken  its  flight,  the  same  function  is 
at  Bethlehem  discharged  by  official  trombone-players,  four  in 
number,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascend  to  the  tower  of  the  church 
and  there  blow  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  town  the  news  that  brother  or  sister, 
maid,  man  or  widow  lies  a-dying,  the 
age,  sex  and  marital  condition  of  the  de¬ 
parting  being  indicated  by  the  choral 
that  is  played.  This  custom  brings  it 
about  that  the  church-tower  must  be 
provided  with  a  platform  or  gallery, 
around  which  the  players  can  pass,  and 
from  which  they  can  blow  their  mournful 
messages. 

The  Moravians1  of  Bethlehem,  while 
retaining  their  creed  and  racial  relations, 
have  advanced  with  the  times  and  known 
how  not  to  fall  behind  the  chariot  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  so  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  buildings  in  good  repair,  and  they 
form  a  very  interesting  group  indeed : 
the  big  Moravian  Church,  built  in  1803  ; 
the  First  Seminary,  built  in  1746,  flanked 
on  one  side  of  the  open  courtyard  that 
fronts  it  by  the  Second  Clergy  House 
that  was  built  four  years  earlier,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  Sisters’  House, 
built  in  the  same  year,  are  worth  going 
some  distance  to  see  in  this  country  be. 
cause  of  their  distinctly  foreign  flavor.  The  Old  Chapel, 
with  its  big  inclined  buttresses,  built  in  1751,  the  Widow’s 
house,  built  in  1768,  and  the  Gemeinhaus,  oldest  of  all,  built 
in  1742,  together  with  others  belonging  to  the  original  com¬ 
munity,  form  a  curious  contrast  to  the  great  industrial  plant 
in  the  once  quiet  township  which  now  turns  out  armor-plate 
and  great  guns. 

The  distinctively  German  origin  of  these  buildings  is 

found  proved  in  the 
double  ranges  of 
dormers  in  the  great 
roofs,  and  this  Ger¬ 
man  fashion  of  util¬ 
izing  this  roof-space 
for  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses  finds  a  curi¬ 
ous  echo,  though  a 
small  one,  in  the 
Headquarters  of 
General  Knox  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y,, 
where  in  the  print 
showing  the  rear 
view  there  can  be 
seen,  snuggled  up 
against  the  chim¬ 
neys,  and  running 
back  to  the  house- 
ridge  itself,  two 
minute  dormers. 
The  Knox  house  is  called  Dutch,  but  these  little  dormers 
make  us  suspect  that  its  Dutchiness  has  a  Pennsylvania  strain 
in  it  somewhere. 

ensthal,  1750.  The  Barony  of  Nazareth  was  sold  by  the  Penns  to 
Edrnuth  Dorothea,  Countess  of  Zinzendorf,  who  greatly  assisted 
the  emigrating  Moravian  sectaries. 


The  General  Knox  Headquarters,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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Very  different  in  character,  indeed,  from  the  Moravian 
Church  at  Bethlehem  is  the  “Old  Trappe”  Church1  at 
Collegeville,  dedicated  in  1745.  It  is  unmistakably  of  a 
German  type,  and  yet  the  gambrel  roof,  the  general  roof-plan 
being  also  similar,  recalls  the  Dutch  church2 *  at  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low,  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  built,  so  it  is  said,  in  168-,  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  reflection  that  Americans,  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
at  least,  have  not  had  much  use  for  German  architecture. 
In  the  case  of  the  Old  Trappe,  no  one  could  for  a  moment 
question  its  foreign  origin,  its  antiquity  or  its  general  in¬ 
terest,  while  the  feeling  that  pervades  the  little  church 
in  Sleepy  Hollow  has  been  so  imbibed  and  availed  of  by 
modern  architects,  there  are  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  just  such  little  country  churches  every¬ 
where,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  bring 
oneself  to  believe  in  its  real  antiquity,  its 
flavor  is  so  very  modern. 

Architecturally  more  interesting  than  either 
of  these  churches  is  Trinity,8  the  “Old  Swedes 
Church”  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  built  in  1698, 
and  still  in  admirable  re¬ 
pair  and  regular  weekly  use. 

We  call  it  interesting,  not 
only  because  it  to-day  offers 
a  very  picturesque  effect,  but 
because  the  several  additions 
and  restorations  have  been 
so  well  conceived  and  skil¬ 
fully  adjusted  that  few  would 
imagine  that  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  did  not  date  from  the 
same  and  a  single  epoch. 

Originally  the  church  was  a 
mere  parallelogram,  without 
tower,  belfry  or  porch  ;  still 
the  easternmost  and  perhaps 
the  other  of  the  two  tran¬ 
septs,  or  one-time  porches,  on  the  north  side  are  believed  to 
be  nearly  coeval  with  the  body  of  the  church.  But  the 
tower  was  added  only  in  1802,  and  at  that  time  the  canted 
hip-roof  at  that  end  of  the  church  which  corresponded  with 
that  which  still  covers  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  was 
happily  done  away  with,  and  the  gable  simply  buts  against 
the  tower  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible.  Later,  only 
some  fifty  years  ago,  the  south  porch,  with  its  big  round  arch, 
was  added,  not  for  pride  of  architectural  effect,  but  because 
it  was  found  necessary  to  buttress  the  south  wall,  which  was 

1The  Old  Trappe.  —  This,  the  oldest  Lutheran  church  in  the 
country,  was  built,  at  a  valuation  of  $1,000,  for  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg  in  1743,  and  stands  now  practically  as  it  was  then. 
The  structure  is  of  stone  stuccoed,  and  measures  39'  x  54',  and 
that  the  structure  might  not  cost  more  than  the  sum  appropriated 
even  the  women  helped  in  the  building  of  it.  For  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  it  was  regularly  used  for  Sunday  and  week¬ 
day  services,  but  since  the  building  of  a  larger  church  only  one 
service  each  year  is  held  in  the  ancient  building. 

2  The  Sleepy  Hollow  Church. —  This  church,  which  is  now 
used  only  in  the  summer  time,  and,  in  a  sense,  is  under  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  the  Yonkers  Historical  and  Library  Association,  was 
built  soon  after  1680  at  the  instigation  of  Katrina,  second  wife  of 
Frederick  Philipse,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  Patroon,  of  the 
Manor  of  Tarrytown. 

8 See  Plates 4-5, Part  IX. 

4  Christ  (Swedes)  Church,  Upper  Merion  Township. — 

This  building,  the  third  of  the  early  triad  of  united  Swedish 

Lutheran  churches,  of  which  Gloria  Dei,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 

Old  Swedes  (Trinity)  Church  at  Wilmington  are  the  other  two, 


threatening  to  fall,  and  some  one  was  artist  enough  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  task  in  this  very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
interior  is  less  changed  than  the  exterior,  and  the  general 
effect  at  least  is  the  same  that  communicants  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  before  them  as  they  sat 
in  the  high-backed  pews  and  lifted  their  chilled  feet,  now 
and  then,  from  the  brick-tiled  floor,  still  in  place.  This 
church,  the  “Gloria  Dei”  in  Philadelphia  and  one  other4 
are  amongst  the  rarities  of  our  architectural  treasures,  and 
their  quaintness  is  unquestionably  due  to  their  following 
types  less  familiar  to  us  now  than  those  derived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  simply  go  to  impress  once  more  on  the  observer 

what  a  very  mixed  origin  the 
American  people  has. 

Not  far  away,  at  New 
Castle,  Del.,  is  Immanuel 
Church,  built  in  1705,  and 
an  interesting  type  of  the 
churches  built  by  English 
congregations.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  Christ 
Church  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  and  Christ  Church, 
Alexandria,  and  its  tower,  in 
comparison  with  the  belfried 
towers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  districts 
and  the  New  England  spired  towers,  as 
typified  by  Park  Street  Church,5  Boston, 
and  Trinity  Church,6 *  Newport,  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  middle  term  between  the  two.  So 
many  associations  of  a  varied  and  always 
tender  kind  cluster  about  a  church  fabric 
that  it  is  particularly  easy  to  keep  it  in  ex¬ 
istence  and,  from  the  many  interested,  pro¬ 
cure  the  needed  money  to  keep  it  always 
in  repair.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  in¬ 
stance  of  this  appreciation  is  the  refusal 
within  a  year  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  part  with  that  building  —  not  a  very  antiquated  one  — 
and  its  site  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  so  that  a  great 
temple  of  trade  might  be  built  in  its  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
then,  that  just  as  these  old  church  buildings  are  preserved 
and  cherished  with  such  tender  solicitude  by  the  descendants 
of  the  original  congregations,  and  just  as  the  various  socie¬ 
ties  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  similar 
patriotic  bodies  are  preserving,  repairing  and  converting  to 
museum  purposes  those  semi-public  buildings  and  houses 

was  built  in  1760.  Up  to  1831  the  pastors  were  sent  out  from 
Sweden.  The  Episcopal  ritual  has  been  followed  since  that  time. 

6  See  Plate  18,  Part  IX. 

6  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I. —  Although  the  spire  of 
Trinity  Church  (Plates  19-22,  Part  IX)  is  certainly  graceful,  the 
rest  of  the  fabric,  including  the  tower,  is  so  severely  plain  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  placed  in  any  other  town  than  Newport,  it  would 
ever  have  attracted  much  attention.  But,  thanks  to  its  being  one 
of  the  features  of  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  admiration  for 
Trinity  Church  as  a  piece  of  architecture  has  become  a  cult,  and 
it  is  probably  a  better-known  building,  architecturally  speaking, 
than  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  itself,  by  and  under  which 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  unseeing  eyes  pass  daily.  Trinity 
was  built  in  1  726,  but  by  whom  designed,  even  devoted  antiquary 
that  he  was,  Mr.  George  C.  Mason,  an  architect  of  Newport,  was, 
we  believe,  unable  to  discover.  Although  in  1762  the  church  was 
sawed  in  two  and  lengthened,  so  as  to  about  double  its  original 
capacity,  it  has  been  carefully  watched,  and  until  the  recent  intro¬ 
duction  of  memorial  stained-glass  windows  nothing  had  been  done 
to  impair  the  original  effect  and  character  of  the  interior  finish 
adequately  represented  on  Plates  20-22. 


The  “  Old  Trappe  ”  near  Collegeville,  Pa. 
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which,  like  “Stenton,”1  the  home  of  James  Logan,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  an  historical  and  architectural  worth,  some 
similar  organization  will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  preserve 
the  interesting  buildings  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  once  occupied  by  communal 
sectaries  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  Harmonists  are  in  a  flourishing 


condition,  and  so  the  interesting  build¬ 
ings  at  Economy,  Pa.,  are  likely  to  be 
properly  cared-for  for  a  long  time  to 
come  ;  but  there  are  other  places  that 
are  deserving  of  care,  such  as  the 
buildings  of  the  Monastic  Society,  or 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  monks  and  nuns 
at  Snow  Hill,  in  Quincy  township,  Pa., 
where,  as  the  last  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  died  in  1893,  mere  caretakers 
now  give  to  the  monastery,  mill  and 
farm-buildings  a  questionable  amount 
of  attention. 

Perhaps  other  people  do  not  share  our  idiosyncrasy,  and 
so  are  perennially  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  North  Carolina 


known  than  any  other  part  of  this  broad  country.  The 
German  movement  penetrated  this  region  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  amongst  other  of  the  places  settled  by  Germans  at  that 

time,  Salem,  settled  by  the  Moravians 
in  1765,  must  be,  if  accounts  are  true, 
amongst  the  most  interesting  archi¬ 
tecturally  of  the  several  settlements 
made  by  the  sect.  The  church  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  interesting  and 
quaint,  partly  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  exceedingly  small  windows  in  the 
thick  walls,  high  up,  so  that  no  Indian 
could  shoot  an  arrow  through  some 
devotee  as  he  listened  to  the  weekly 
admonition  of  the  pastor.  There  is 
evidently  a  good  deal  of  “  local  color  ” 
at  Salem  which  would  make  it  worth 
one’s  while  to  attend  the  Easter  festi¬ 
val  there,  share  the  “  coffee  and  sweet 
buns,”  and  listen  to  the  melodious 
hymns,  psalms  and  chorals  with  which  the  trombone  players 
at  the  same  time  usher  in  the  Easter  sun  and  rouse  the 


is  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  State  and  the  towns  and  villages  therein  are  less 

1,1  Stenton,”  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  various  patriotic  orders  and  societies  which  in  such 
numbers  have  sprung  into  being  in  the  last  decade  should  be 
mainly  interested  in  effecting  the  preservation  of  sites  and  build¬ 
ings  that  have  primarily  an  historic  significance,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  buildings  that  they  have  preserved,  or  by  a  tablet  have 
indicated  the  original  site  thereof,  have  absolutely  no  architectural 
value.  To  offset  these  now  and  then  one  is  preserved  which 
should  have  had  the  fostering  care  of  some  one,  and  the  fortuitous 
happening  that  a  building  of  architectural  worth  owes  its  preserva¬ 
tion  to  the  accidents  of  history  rather  than  to  its  deserts  as  the 
outcome  of  artistic  effort  makes  us  none  the  less  grateful  to  those 


inhabitants  from  their  slumbers  for  the  annual  celebration. 

But  it  is  bootless  and  almost  impossible  to  particularize 

who  have  accomplished  it,  no  matter  whether  respect  for  history, 
pride  of  family  or  love  of  art  were  the  motive. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  Pennsylvania,  which  furnishes 
the  illustrations  on  Plate  12,  a  year  or  two  ago  secured  the  right 
to  restore  and  preserve  “Stenton,”  the  house  built  in  1728  by 
James  Logan,  first  secretary  to  William  Penn  and  later  Secretary 
of  the  Province,  President  of  the  Council,  Acting  Governor  of 
the  Province  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  many  years. 

Its  right  to  preservation  as  the  scene  of  many  an  historic  in¬ 
cident  is  as  little  to  be  questioned  as  that  of  its  value  as  a  sign¬ 
post  on  our  road  of  architectural  progress. 
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the  interesting  buildings  that  grew  from  the  German  move¬ 
ment.  Pennsylvania,1  Virginia  and  North  Carolina2  are  old 
States,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Pennsylvania  that,  whereas 


in  other  States  frame  buildings  were  normally  used,  here  a 
great  part  of  the  buildings,  of  all  kinds,  were  erected  in 
stone,  au  nature /,  or  covered  with  stucco,  as  the  case  might 


find  in  many  directions  an  abundance  of  structures  erected 
in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  few  would  be  discovered  having  any  recognizable 


element  of  design  that  would  lead  one  to  class  them  with  the 
“  Old  Colonial  ”  buildings  which  chiefly  concern  us. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Pennsylvania  buildings  are  so 


Details  from  House  for  Robert  Morris.  G.  Jardella,  Sculptor. 

be,  and  so,  being  substantial,  have  lasted  practically  un-  generally  built  of  stone,  for  it  is  evidently  because  of  this  that 
changed  to  our  day.  So  it  is  possible  in  Pennsylvania  to  there  has  come  down  to  us  in  good  condition  a  very  interesting 


jOld  Paxtang  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  This  little  stone 
building  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  was  built  in  1740,  and  was 
intended  for,  and  was  actually  more  than  once  used  as,  a  block¬ 
house  in  which  to  take  refuge  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians. 

2 Governor  Tryon’s  Palace.- — -As  North  Carolina  is  an  old 
State,  and  in  Provincial  days  was  regarded,  much  as  Virginia  was,  as 
a  desirable  place  for  younger  sons  and  roving  spirits  to  settle  down 
in  and  sow  their  wild  oats,  it  had  its  good  society,  and  the  members 
of  it  had  their  fine  houses,  so  the  State  probably  offers  more  to 
the  architectural  investigator  than  merely  the  interesting  buildings 
of  the  Moravians.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  houses  of  the  day 
undertaken  anywhere  was  the  palace  built  by  Governor  Tryon, 
at  New  Berne  ( r  765—7 1 )  to  serve  as  official  residence  for  himself 


and  such  later  royal  governors  as  would,  in  course  of  time,  come 
out  from  England.  Of  this  palace,  which  consisted  of  a  main 
building  flanked  upon  either  side  by  smaller  structures,  these  being 
one  the  servants’  quarters  and  the  other  the  stables,  both  connected 
with  the  main  house  by  curved  colonnades,  there  remains  now  only 
traces  of  one  wall  of  the  main  house  and  the  “Royal  Stables,” 
which  latter  is  in  fairly  good  preservation,  thanks  to  the  fact  that, 
the  horses  gone,  their  home  had  been  converted  into  a  school-house. 
Of  course  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  material  used  in  building  the 
Palace  was  imported  from  England  and  worked  up  into  a  structure 
that  cost  the  people  $60,000 — an  enormous  cost  in  those  days  — 
for,  of  course,  the  Governor  taxed  upon  the  people  the  cost  of  his 
official  residence.  A  rear  view,  based  upon  authorities  unknown 
to  us,  may  be  found  on  page  28. 
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relic  of  the  great  house,  designed  by  l’Enfant,  that  Robert 
Morris,  “  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,”  partly  completed 
on  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Let  into  the  face  of  the 
second-story  wall  of  a  little  stone  house  in  Conshohocken, 
just  outside  of  Philadelphia,  once  occupied  by  James  Tra- 
quier,  a  stone-cutter  and  one  of  the  contractors  for  Morris’s 
house,  is  a  marble  panel,  sculptured  in  high  relief  by  an 
Italian  sculptor,  Giuseppe  Jardella,  who  had  been  imported 
to  execute  the  carved  work  that  was  to  adorn  the  great  house. 
The  panel  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  Monu- 
mental  Nnvs ,  we  here  illustrate,  is  dedicated  to  the  Fine- 
Arts,  or  to  Literature  and  Painting,  and  taken  with  the  pair 


widely  over  the  State,  and  as  Pennsylvania  is  not  as  well 
served  with  rivers  as  is  Virginia,  their  journeys  had  to  be 
taken  on  horseback  or  in  some  form  of  vehicle.  Along  the 
travelled  roads,  then,  that  were  thus  created  in  every  di¬ 
rection  there  were  established  after  they  had  become  stage- 
routes,  numerous  inns  and  taverns,  many  of  which,  being  as 
substantially  built  as  other  buildings  of  the  time  and  district, 
still  exist,  a  few  still  serving  as  inns,  and  others  converted  to 
different  uses.  These  inns  seem  generally  to  have  been  kept 
by  English  hosts,  for  the  signboard  that  swung  before  the 
inn  usually  bore  a  name  and  painted  cognizance  of  the  same 
class  as  those  that  hung  before  many  an  old  English  inn, 


The  “Oak  Tree”  Tavern  (now  used  as  a  Public  Hall),  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

of  great  marble  Ionic  capitals  that  stand  in  the  yard  behind 
the  house  —  which  adjoins  the  quarry  from  which  the  marble 
was  taken  —  indicates  how  serious  a  loss  it  was  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  records  of  the  country  when  disaster  overtook  the 
great  financier,  and  his  lordly  house  in  its  unfinished  state 
was  itself  converted  into  a  prison  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  jail  in  which  its  former  owner  was  at  that  time 
lodged. 

Men  of  business  as  well  as  men  of  peace,  the  Quakers  of 
Philadelphia  were  the  connecting  link  between  the  farmers 
and  trappers  of  the  interior  and  the  mother  country,  and  in 
prosecution  of  their  business  they  and  others  had  to  travel 


The  “  Blue-bell 99  Tavern,  Derby,  Pa. 

and  we  hear  of  “  Red  Lions,”  “  White  Horses,”  “  Mariner’s 
Compasses,”  “  Blue  Boars,”  “  Rising  Suns,”  and  so  on,  in 
different  directions.  Perhaps  the  oldest  of  these  inns  now 
extant  is  the  “Jolly  Post,”  on  the  Frankford  Pike,  built  in 
1680;  but  as  the  Lancaster  Pike  was  the  first  turnpike  road 
in  the  State,  some  of  the  many  inns  along  its  length  may  be 
older  yet. 

As  many  of  these  taverns  are  associated  with  historic 
events,  and  many  of  them,  as  the  Paoli  Inn,  are  extremely 
picturesque  and  interesting,  a  very  readable  monograph, 
illustrated  with  cuts  of  greater  or  less  architectural  value, 
might  be  founded  upon  them. 


The  University  of  Virginia.' 


IN  a  paper  dealing  with  the  construction  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  it  is  hard  to  confine  the  description  wholly 
to  material  construction  and  omit  all  reference  to  the 
spiritual  organization  of  the  University,  as  its  peculiar 
foundation  demanded  peculiar  housing. 

Complete  organization  as  an  academic  body  resulted  only 
after  forty  years  of  hard  study  of  architectural  systems  and 
foundations  of  Europe,  years  of  heart-breaking  opposition  to 
the  founder  and  his  theories,  of  almost  superhuman  patience 
and  endeavor  on  his  side  to  so  modify  them  as  to  make  for 
the  enlightenment  and 
liberties  of  his  people. 

Thomas  Jefferson, 
first  pioneer,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  right, 
which  are  still  working 
for  the  advancement  of 
man.  He  held  that 
the  permanency  of  our 
institutions  depended 
upon  a  true  education 
of  our  people.  And  he 
made  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  high 
offices  of  state  at  home 
and  abroad  gave  him, 
to  study  different  edu¬ 
cational  methods  with 
that  exhaustive  scru¬ 
tiny  which  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  every  subject  which  he  chose  to  investigate. 
The  greatest  work  of  his  life  was  the  foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  upon  lines  then  new  in  the  field  of  letters. 

1  Portion  of  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  restoration  of  the  Library 
and  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia  read  before 
the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  in  the  winter  of  1900. 

2 Jefferson’s  Tombstone.- — -This  tombstone,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  to  make  room  for  the  monument  voted  by  Congress  in 
1882,  was  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Randolph,  Jefferson’s  residuary 
legatees,  to  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  now 
stands  on  the  campus  of  that  University,  bearing  still  its  original 
inscription:  — 

“Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Statute 
of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom  and  Father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.” 


On  his  tombstone1 2  he  is  fittingly  called  the  “  Father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.”  And  father  he  was  in  every  sense, 
not  simply  the  originator  of  its  system  of  discipline  and  its 
curriculum,  but  the  planner  and  modeller  of  its  outward 
forms,  which  were  unique  at  that  time,  and  to-day  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  rarely  beautiful. 

The  original  drawings  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
the  buildings  of  the  University  are  preserved  as  heirlooms 
in  the  Randolph  family,  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  They  are 
drawn  on  scraps  of  paper  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  partly  in 

pencil,  partly  in  ink; 
at  a  very  small  scale, 
but  with  considerable 
skill.  On  the  reverse 
side  of  the  sheets  are, 
usually,  notes  upon  the 
materials  to  be  used,  or 
estimates  of  quantities, 
and  architectural  de¬ 
tails.  While  examin¬ 
ing  these  papers  one 
realizes  that  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  entirely  the 
product  of  one  man’s 
mind.  He  not  only 
drew  the  plans  and 
made  estimates  for 
every  important  feature 
of  this  group  of  Uni¬ 
versity  buildings,  but 
in  addition  he  trained 
brickmoulders,  and  had 
brick  made  on  the  campus,  taught  masons  and  carpenters 
their  trades,  designed  tools  and  implements  for  all  his  men, 
and  established  in  his  own  yard  a  forge  where  all  nails,  bolts 

In  the  autumn  of  1901,  the  Jefferson  Club  of  St.  Louis  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  “  Monticello,”  and  in  compensation  for  the  gift  made 
in  1882,  and  to  mark  as  well  their  visit  and  their  admiration  for 
Jefferson’s  career,  erected  a  red-granite  shaft  on  the  house-grounds, 
bearing  this  inscription  :  — - 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Citizen,  statesman,  patriot ; 
the  greatest  advocate  of  human  liberty  opposing 
special  privileges,  he  loved  and  trusted  the  people. 

TO  COMMEMORATE  HIS  PURCHASE 
< OF  LOUISIANA. 

Erected  by  the  Jefferson  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  their  pilgrimage,  October  12,  1901. 

To  express  their  devotion  to  his  principles. 


2S 
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and  ironwork  used  were  turned  out  under  his  direction  by 
his  own  household  slaves.  He  imported  skilled  workmen 
from  Italy  to  carve  the  capitals  of  his  columns  from  native 
stone.  Discovering  this  stone  to  be  friable,  Italian  marble 
was  imported.  Caps  and  shafts  for  the  Rotunda  columns 
were  gotten  out  of  the  Carrara  quarries.  But  the  caps  alone 
came  to  this  country,  as  the  columns  proved  too  heavy  for 


of  the  same.  At  the  rear  of  the  room  is  a  window  opposite 
to  the  doors,  which  open  from  under  continuous  arcades 
directly  into  the  rooms,  just  as  those  facing  the  Lawn  are 
entered  under  the  colonnades. 

The  spaces  between  the  Ranges  and  the  Lawn  were  cut 
up  into  yards  in  which  the  most  primitive  sanitaries  were 
arranged.  The  dividing-walls,  some  of  which  are  still  stand- 


Professor’s  House  :  No.  4  West  Lawn. 


Professors  House:  No.  5  East  Lawn. 


shipment  in  those  days,  and  lay  for  many  years  at  the  quar¬ 
ries  without  a  market. 

Plate  7,  taken  from  an  engraved  survey  made  in  1856, 
shows  the  Jefferson  group  of  buildings  as  completed  in 
1826.  Sites  for  these  were  found  on  a  commanding  hill  by 
levelling  its  top  and  terracing  its  southern  slope.  The 
Rotunda,  or  library,  was  placed  on  the  highest  point  and,  on 
each  side  of  an  axis  drawn  through  its  centre  north  and 
south,  the  other  build¬ 
ings  were  laid  out  in 
four  parallel  rows,  with 
wide  open  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  cen¬ 
tral  space,  called  “  The 
Lawn,”  has  ten  houses 
faced  upon  it,  each  of 
two  stories,  generally 
with  Classic  porticos. 

Each  house  has  two 
one-story  wings,  con¬ 
taining  five  rooms. 

These  ten  houses 
were  planned  with  large 
lecture-rooms  on  the 
ground-floors,  and  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the 
lecturers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  on  the  second  floors. 

The  families  now  oc¬ 
cupy  all  the  rooms,  and 
the  lectures  are  held  in  other  buildings.  The  wing  rooms 
were  designed  for  students’  quarters,  and  are  still  so  used. 
These  rooms,  like  monastic  cells,  are  entered  directly  from 
the  colonnades,  which  are  continuous  across  the  front  of  the 
several  houses  and  bind  them  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

The  other  rows  of  buildings  are  called  “  The  Ranges.” 
The  larger  buildings  at  the  ends  are  students’  hotels,  the 
central  ones  are  officers’  lodgings  and  lecture-rooms,  while 
the  intermediate  ones  are  cut  up  into  students’  rooms. 
These  last,  being  designed  for  two,  are  about  12  feet  square, 
and  have  a  fireplace  on  one  side,  with  a  closet  on  each  side 


ing,  were  built  of  one  thickness  of  brick,  along  waving  lines, 
to  make  them  stable.  By  this  device  many  thousands  of 
brick  were  saved,  with  strong  and  decidedly  picturesque 
walls  as  the  result. 

A  comparison  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  original  drawings  with 
photographs  of  the  buildings  as  they  stand  to-day  serve 
to  show  how  closely  the  original  sketches  were  followed, 
and  also  how  much  they  were  bettered  in  execution.  The 

porticos  were  all  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  details 
of  the  orders  taken, 
from  Palladio’s  great 
work  on  architecture. 
The  walls  are  of  red 
brick,  the  columns  and 
shafts  of  brick  covered 
with  stucco,  the  caps 
and  bases  of  stone  or 
marble,  and  the  cor- 
nices,  window-frames, 
sills  and  lintels  are  of 
wood  with  ornaments 
of  hammered  lead  and 
putty.  Everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  brick  is  painted 
white. 

The  Rotunda  was 
planned  after  the 
Roman  Pantheon  ex¬ 
teriorly,  but  was  only 
one-half  the  diameter,  therefore  one-eighth  the  volume.  By 
the  drawings,  it  was  intended  to  be  exactly  circumscribed 
about  a  sphere.  The  interior  was  cut  up  into  three  stories, 
the  first  two  into  elliptical  rooms  quaintly  interlocked,  the 
third  a  rotunda  with  a  colonnade  of  coupled  columns,  deep 
alcoves  and  a  great  dome  overhead. 

As  this  dome  was  entirely  of  wood,  the  steps  on  the  out¬ 
side  decayed  in  time,  were  removed  by  some  superintendent 
of  buildings  to  save  repair,  and  the  dome  left,  showing  above 
the  attic  as  an  unbroken  sphere,  except  for  the  eye  and 
skylight  at  the  top. 
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Views  of  the  house1  which  Jefferson  built  for  himself  will 
add  to  the  appreciation  of  his  work  as  an  architect.  “  Mon- 
ticello  ”  was  completed  in  1810,  some  years  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  buildings  were  begun,  but  it  is  of  the  same  style,  with 
brick  walls  and  cornices  of  wood,  all  detail  being  copied 
from  good  Classic  examples,  but  modified  by  the  workmen 
and  exigency  of  the  materials. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  University  was  not  completed  until 
after  Mr.  Jefferson’s  death,  he  only  living  to  see  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Lawn  and  Ranges  and  to  see  the  first  capital  of 
the  south  portico  set  in  place.  About  i860  an  annex  was 


Professor’s  House:  No.  i  East  Lawn. 

built  to  accommodate  the  rapidly-growing  schools,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  public  hall.  This  was  a  five  or  six  story  building 
added  at  the  north  of  the  Rotunda,  with  a  portico  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  north,  like  a  parody  of  the  original  one  on  the  south. 
Its  height  was  masked  by  a  terrace  of  rough  stone,  quite 
artistic  in  its  effect. 

In  October,  1895,  the  Rotunda  and  its  annex  burned.  A 
period  of  depression  and  anxiety  followed.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed,  some  mistakes 
were  made,  but,  finally,  the  Board  of  Visitors  selected  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  of  New  York,  as  the  gentlemen  best  qualified 
to  restore  the  Rotunda  and  to  plan  the  new  buildings  which 
should  be  built  to  house  the  several  schools.  The  architects, 
admiring  greatly  the  work  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  desired  to  restore 
the  Rotunda  exteriorly  to  its  original  lines,  and  to  so  place 
and  design  the  new  buildings  as  to  emphasize  the  Jefferson 
group.  I  quote  in  part  from  their  report  when  submitting 
their  plans :  — 

“  The  scheme  contemplates  the  erection  of  the  Academic 
Building,  the  Physics  Building,  the  Mechanical  Building,  with 
sites  for  a  Law  Building  and  Hall  of  Languages,  on  a  new 
‘lawn,’  and  for  other  buildings  allowing  for  future  expan¬ 
sion  in  this  direction.  The  plans  for  the  Jefferson  Rotunda 
contemplate  its  exact  restoration  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  exception  of  the  rear,  which  has  come  down 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  for  which  some  new  treatment  in 
harmony  with  the  old  had  to  be  devised.  The  interior  is 
thrown  into  one  large  rotunda.  The  low  terraced  wings  on 
the  front  of  the  building  are  repeated  at  the  rear,  and  these 

1  Plates  8-1 1,  Part  IX. 


new  wings  are  connected  to  the  old  ones  by  colonnades, 
forming  two  courts,  to  be  completed  now  or  at  some  future 
time.  This  gives,  adjacent  to  the  library,  two  additional  class¬ 
rooms.  The  scheme  presented  contemplates  the  retaining 
of  the  terrace  of  the  destroyed  addition,  and  the  turning  of 
the  sunken  part  into  a  garden. 

“  To  the  question  of  the  remodelling  of  the  interior  of  the 
Rotunda,  we  have  given  most  careful  study.  Reasons  of 
sentiment  would  point  to  the  restoration  of  the  interior 
exactly  as  it  stood,  but  the  dedication  of  the  entire  Rotunda 
to  use  as  a  library,  and  the  unquestionable  fact  that  it  was 


Professor's  House:  No.  3  East  Lawn. 

only  practical  necessity  which  forced  Jefferson  at  the  time  it 
was  built  to  cut  the  Rotunda  into  two  stories,  and  that  he 
would  have  planned  the  interior  as  a  simple,  single  and  noble 
room  had  he  then  been  able  to  do  so,  induces  us  strongly  to 
urge  upon  your  Board  the  adoption  of  a  single  domed  room, 
as  presented,  not  only  as  the  most  practical,  but  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  interior. 

“  The  scheme  submitted  contemplates  the  restoration  of  the 
Rotunda  as  a  fireproof  building  throughout.  The  site  for 
the  new  buildings  completing  the  College  Close  we  believe 
to  be  the  only  one,  both  on  rational  and  sentimental  grounds. 
The  character  of  the  land,  falling  away  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  road,  allows  the  Academic  Building  and  the  Physical 
and  Mechanical  Buildings  to  appear  as  only  one  story  in 
height,  whereas  on  account  of  the  steep  grade  they  actually 
count  for  practical  use  as  two.  The  charm  of  the  present 
Close  and  the  domination  of  the  Rotunda  are  therefore  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  the  University,  to  build  these  new  buildings  fireproof. 
We  do  not,  however,  consider  this  as  seriously  advisable  as 
in  tlje  case  of  the  Rotunda.  The  plans  as  submitted  for  these 
buildings  contemplate  the  use  of  fireproof-floors  wherever 
they  seem  advisable,  and  as  the  boilers  and  the  entire  heat¬ 
ing  and  electric-lighting  apparatus  are  removed  to  a  separate 
building,  the  danger  from  fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.” 

Guastavino  tile-construction  was  adopted  for  use  in  the 
Rotunda  as  being  best  suited  to  the  designs,  and  it  stands 
to-day  as  fireproof  a  structure  as  there  is  anywhere.  There 
are  no  furred  ceilings  or  false  forms.  Everywhere  the  con¬ 
struction  form  shows.  Theodore  H.  Skinner, 


The  Cape  Fear  River  District,  N.  C. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  North 
Carolina,  so  far  as  concerns  architecture  of  the 
Colonial  period,  is  that  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
beginning  at  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  extend¬ 
ing  seaward  to  near  the  river’s  mouth.  In  the  city  itself, 
which  began  its  existence  about  the  year  1730,  —  under  the 
name  of  Liverpool,  and  in  1739  adopting  its  present  name, 
Wilmington, — there  are  a  number  of  Colonial  houses,  but  only 
two  built  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  attractive  architec¬ 
tural  appearance.  Both  of  these  buildings  are  situated  on 
Third  Street,  and  are  not  far  apart,  being  separated  only  by 
the  width  of  the  street.  The  best  preserved  (now  owned 
and  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  McCrary)  has  its  most  important 
historic  association  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Commander  of  the  British  forces  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

This  mansion  is  of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  and  has 
not  much  in  the  way  of  ornamental  feature  —  save  the 
two  verandas,  each  with  six  Ionic  columns  —  but  the  general 
effect  is  pleasing.  There  is  a  one-story  rear  extension  to  the 
house;  and,  at  the  main  gables,  there  are  large  chimneys. 
The  other  Colonial  building,  opposite  the  McCrary  house, 


leading  through  a  bay  from  the  river-landing  up  to  the  mansion. 

Farther  down  stream,  14  miles  from  the  river’s  mouth,  is 
Orton  Plantation,  a  place  rich  in  historic  and  legendary  lore. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  village  in  England,  and  was  first 
owned  by  Maurice  Moore,  the  grandson  of  Governor  Sir 
John  Yeamans  and  son  of  Governor  James  Moore  of  South 
Carolina,  who,  in  17  n,  came  to  North  Carolina  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  Tuscaloosa  Indian  outbreak.  The  planta¬ 
tion,  now  owned  by  Col.  K.  M.  Murchison,  consists  of  10,000 
acres,  and  upon  one  of  its  most  commanding  and  beautiful 
hills  there  stands  the  “  Mansion  House,”  a  venerable  struct¬ 
ure  built  about  the  year  1725  by  “King”  Roger  Moore, 
brother  of  the  original  proprietor  of  Orton. 

The  building  —  which  has  .been  to  some  extent  improved 
since  the  days  of  “King  Roger”  —  can  easily  be  seen  from 
the  river;  it  presents  a  most  picturesque  appearance,  lifting 
its  lofty  roof  amidst  old  trees,  while  its  glistening  whiteness 
makes  striking  contrast  with  the  abundant  surrounding  ver¬ 
dure.  Four  huge  columns  rise  from  the  deep  veranda,  which 
extends  across  the  whole  front  of  the  building,  unobstructed 
to  the  high,  overhanging  front  gable  that  makes  the  veranda 
covering.  The  central  (front)  entrance  projects  from  the 


Rear  View:  Tryon's  Palace,  Wilmington,  N.  C- 


was  the  ancient  home  of  the  De  Rosset  family,  and,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  used  as  headquarters  for  the  Confederate 
generals  commanding  the  lower  Cape  Fear  district. 

This  structure  is  of  brick,  made  in  England.  It  is  three 
stories  in  height,  oblong,  square  in  main  body,  with  a  low, 
sloping  back  extension.  In  front  there  is  a  wide  veranda, 
having  square  columns,  which  support  a  balconied  top ;  and 
from  this  the  brick  (front)  wall,  relieved  only  by  large  win¬ 
dows,  rises  to  meet  the  shallow  eaved  roof.  The  latter  is  of 
the  ordinary  gabled-end  kind,  but  each  gable  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  wide  chimney. 

A  few  miles  from  Wilmington,  oceanward  and  near  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  are  the  ruins  of  the  finest  of  Cape  Fear 
Colonial  mansions.  This  was  “  Sedgely  Abbey,”  built  in 
172b  by  an  English  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  Maxwell  by 
name  who  owned  miles  of  property  in  this  section  of  the 
coun  y.  The  mansion  was  large  and  of  much  architectural 
pretension,  and  was  built  of  coquina.  On  its  east  side, 
towan  the  sea,  there  was  a  wide  oak-bordered  avenue  which 
Med  a  distance  of  1,500  feet,  and  was  approached  over  a 
corduroy  road,  still  in  evidence  and  bordered  with  fine  trees, 


wall,  and,  at  the  top,  there  is  a  railed  balcony.  On  each 
side  and  above  this  are  large  windows.  The  side-walls  rise 
sheer  from  ground  to  roof,  two  stories  high,  the  large  win¬ 
dows  alone  relieving  the  bare  surface.  The  roof  saddles  the 
structure,  rising  fairly  sharp  and  without  ornament. 

This  edifice  (it  looks  like  a  church  or  other  public  build 
ing)  was  built  of  brick  brought  from  England;  but,  though 
made  of  clay,  it  is  grand  in  its  massive  simplicity,  and  is  an 
ideal  specimen  of  old  Southern  plantation  dwellings. 

In  the  Orton  neighborhood,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Murchison  residence,  are  the  ruins  of  Colonial  Governor 
Tryon’s  “palace,”  —  a  square,  two-story  structure  built  of 
English  brick,  — a  spot  of  national  historical  importance  from 
the  fact  that  here  occurred  the  first  overt  act  of  violence 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  about  eight  years  before  the  people 
of  Boston  had  their  famous  Tea-party. 

Though  there  is  in  the  present  aspect  of  this  historical 
place  little  to  suggest  the  old-time  grandeur  of  Tryon’s 
palace  and  its  surroundings,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  ancient 
governor  was  “  well  fixed,”  and  a  royal  liver. 
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GATES  AND  SERVANTS’  QUARTERS:  DE  SAUSSURE  HOUSE,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
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BELVEDERE  FARMHOUSE,  ON  THE  COOPER  RIVER,  NEAR  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

[1810.] 
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THE  GIBBES  [DRAYTON]  HOUSE,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  [1780.] 
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FLYNN’S  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  CORNER  CHARLOTTE  AND  ELIZABETH  STREETS, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

[1811.] 
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THE  HORRY  HOUSE,  CORNER  MEETING  AND  TRADD  STREETS,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C 
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THE  Charleston 1  we  know  to-day  presents,  archi¬ 
tecturally,  a  quaint  mixture  of  French  and  English 
ideas,  together  with  some  of  the  more  salient  ones 
of  old  San  Domingo,  in  the  way  of  exaggerated 
verandas  and  high  brick  walls,  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 


tants,  the  English  Cavalier  and  the  French  Huguenot,  both 
of  whom  represented  people  of  pronounced  opinions  as  to 
what  constituted  domestic  comfort  and  elegance.  The  San 
Domingo  feeling  came  naturally  and  regularly  enough,  too, 
along  with  a  lot  of  wealthy  immigrants  from  the  West  Indian 


The  first  two  of  these  motifs  —  the  French  and  the  English  — 
were  inherited,  naturally  enough,  from  its  earliest  inhabi- 

1  Charleston.  —  Charleston  was  settled  in  1680  by  English 
Colonists  under  Col.  William  Sayle,  and  called  New  Charles- 
Town  because  of  abortive  attempts  to  found  earlier  cities  of  the 
same  name  in  the  same  general  locality  as  far  back  as  1670.  Its 


Islands  who  made  their  homes  in  Charleston,  where  the 
climate  was  not  totally  unlike  that  left  behind  them,  and 

geographical  position  is  similar  to  that  of  Manhattan  Island  in 
that  it  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  rivers  of  considerable  width 
—  the  Cooper  to  the  east  and  the  Ashley  to  the  west  —  and  faces 
the  harbor  to  the  southeast. 
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proceeded  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  their  own 
way. 

The  houses  built  by  these  immigrants  were  usually  spacious, 
with  enormous  two  and  three  story  covered  verandas  as 
special  features,  though  quite  lacking  in  interior  adornment. 
They  were  commonly  surrounded  by  large  grounds  around 
which  high  brick  walls  were  built,  after  the  manner  of  that 
surrounding  the  Simonton  residence 1  on  Legare  Street,  which, 
with  its  great  iron  gateway,2 3  is  one  of  the  show-places  of  the 
city.  These  walls  afforded  the  greatest  privacy — a  thing 
always  of  paramount  importance  with  Charlestonians  —  and 
allowed  the  outsider  no  glimpse  of  the  well-arranged  garden 
within  with  its  gay 
masses  of  odorous  opo- 
ponax,  reve  Tor  roses 
and  tropical  palmetto 
bushes,  among  which 
the  women  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  wandered  informally 
at  pleasure  —  or,  if 
any,  just  a  tantalizing 
peep  through  the  richly 
wrought  entrance- 
gates. 

Although  these  San 
Domingo  houses  had 
no  feeling  of  Classi¬ 
cism,  toward  which  the 
Cavaliers  and  their  de¬ 
scendants,  being  men 
of  culture  and  wide 
social  experience,  were 
greatly  inclined,  they 
were  so  practical  and 
comfortable,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  climate 
and  the  hospitable  life 
of  the  South,  and  so 
much  less  expensive, 
on  the  whole,  than 
Georgian  houses  of  the 
type  of  the  Miles  Brew- 
ton  house,8  built  in 
1765,  and  the  Lord 
William  Campbell 
house4  on  Meeting 
Street,  that,  little  by 
little,  the  style  became 
almost  universal 
among  the  masses  as 
well  as  the  classes.  So 
much  so  that,  modified, 
amplified,  and  beautified  by  French  or  English  ideas  of 
adornment,  it  became  in  due  time  — high  walls,  great  gate¬ 
ways,  and  all  —  what  might  accurately  be  called  the  Charles- 

1  Simonton.  —  The  Simonton  residence  was  built  some  time  be¬ 
tween  1740  and  1770,  and  at  that  time,  as  the  original  plan  shows, 
the  garden  attached  to  the  premises  was  laid  out.  The  wall  was 
built  by  a  silk  merchant,  Lorentz,  who  purchased  the  property 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  gate  was  a  some¬ 
what  later  structure,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Ger¬ 
man,  by  the  name  of  Werner,  who  was  a  genius  in  ironwork. 

2  Plates  29,  30,  Part  X. 

3  Plates  18-26,  Part  X. 

4  Page  38,  Part  X. 

6  Plate  2.  Part  X. 


ton  type,  and  continued  its  vogue  —  despite  the  seductive 
influence  of  the  Greek  revival,  which  began  to  make  its  in¬ 
fluence  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  — 
until  the  Civil  War. 

These  typical  houses  were  situated  in  two  different  man¬ 
ners,  the  more  popular  of  which  was  to  turn  an  end  of  the 
house  to  the  street,  running  it  up  on  a  line  with  the  sidewalk, 
leaving  a  seemingly  endless  expanse  of  veranda  to  open  on  a 
side  garden.  A  perfect  illustration  of  this  method  of  locating 
a  residence  is  afforded  by  the  George  Edmondson  house5  on 
Legare  Street,  now  owned  by  Capt.  J.  Adger  Smythe.  Here 
the  dwelling  itself  presents  on  first  sight  the  average  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  town-house> 
with  a  simple  but  well 
designed  entrance  from 
the  street.  By  peering 
about  carefully,  how¬ 
ever,  through  the  vines 
and  trees  and  seeking 
the  proper  position  for 
a  good  view,  the  formal 
front,  or  side ,  to  speak 
more  properly,  is  found 
to  be  but  a  mask 
for  a  characteristically 
Southern  mansion  of 
extraordinary  size,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  garden  shut  off 
from  the  street  by  a 
high  wall  of  brick,  wood 
and  iron,  the  feature  of 
which  is  a  remarkably 
fine  gateway6  which,  in 
connection  with  the 
grilled  entrance,  forms 
a  continuous  design. 
This  doorway,  by  the 
way,  does  not  lead  into 
the  house  proper,  as 
one  might  imagine,  but 
—  after  the  manner  of 
most  Charleston  door¬ 
ways  —  up  several 
steps  on  the  inside  to 
the  first  floor  of  the 
veranda,  the  existence 
of  which  a  stranger 
passing  by  the  appar¬ 
ent  front  would  not 
suspect. 

The  other  “man¬ 
ner  ”  referred  to  placed 
the  house  in  the  midst  of  large  grounds  some  distance 
from  the  street.  Although  here  again  it  was  sometimes 
turned  endwise,  it  was  more  generally  given  a  full  front  to  the 

6  The  Edmondson  gateway  has  served  as  a  model  for  many 
others  in  Charleston  and  elsewhere,  none  of  which,  however,  equal 
the  original  in  beauty.  The  wrought-iron  work  was  imported 
from  England  with  the  initials  of  the  builder  as  features  of  the 
grillework  on  either  side  of  the  doorway.  The  fashion  of  intro¬ 
ducing  such  initials  in  wrought-iron  trimmings  prevailed  in  Char¬ 
leston,  an  example  of  which  is  also  furnished  by  the  entrance  to 
the  Nathaniel  Russell  house  on  Meeting  Street,*  which  was  built 
about  1 790,  and  also  by  the  veranda  railing  of  an  old  antiquities 
shop  on  Queen  Street. 


Gateway  on  the  East  Battery,  Charleston. 


*  Plate  i2,  Part  X. 


CHARLESTON,  BETWEEN  ASHLEY  AND  COOPER. 
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thoroughfare,  as  in  the  case  of  the  De  Saussure  house  on 
South  Battery.  As  a  rule,  too,  they  were  built  after  the 
general  plan  of  this  house  —  three  stories  high,  with  a  three- 
story  columned  veranda  stretching  across  the  entire  front 
upon  which  the  full-length 
windows  of  the  rooms  open. 

From  the  house  a  wide  sandy 
walk  leads  down  to  the 
carriage-gate,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  a  smaller  gate  where 
the  family  enters  and  where 
visitors  pause  to  ring  a  bell, 
and  on  the  other  by  the 
servants’  entrance. 

The  interior  arrangement 
of  these  huge  old  San  Do¬ 
mingo  houses  is  exceedingly 
simple,  consisting,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  central  hall,  with  one 
great  room  on  either  side  of 
it  supplied  with  long  windows 
to  catch  the  breeze.  Having 
only  two  rooms  to  a  floor  with  an  occasional  one  or  two 
story  L  to  the  rear  and  the  servants’  quarters  in  an  addition 
to  the  right  or  left  (see  quarters  to  De  Saussure  house1)  it 


the  accommodation  of  an  average  sized  family.  The  pushing 
of  these  houses  upward  instead  of  spreading  them  outward 
over  a  larger  area,  while  it  added  to  their  coolness  —  a  thing 
most  to  be  desired  in  a  hot  climate  —  certainly  produced  very 

outrb  and  remarkable  effects; 
which,  on  the  whole,  however, 
are  unique  though  ungainly, 
and  sometimes  positively 
baronial  and  a  trifle  awful , 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Holmes 
house  on  East  Battery,2 
which,  though  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  in  form,  illustrates  the 
same  idea  of  construction 
and  in  which  the  style  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its 
extremest  limit.  This  house 
was  built  by  James  Gadsden 
Holmes,  Sr.,  in  1818,  and 
was  until  long  after  the  war 
(during  which,  being  white 
and  the  highest  building  on 
the  Battery,  it  was  used  for  target  practice  by  the  Federals 
and  frequently  hit)  the  residence  of  his  family,  by  members 
of  which  it  is  still  owned.  For  years,  however,  it  has  been 


became  necessary  to  add  numerous  stories  to  the  original 
one  in  order  to  secure  the  number  of  apartments  needed  for 


practically  deserted  while  seeking  a  purchaser.  The  great 
rooms  are  bare  except  for  stray  bits  of  old  mahogany 

2  Plate  6,  Part  X. 


1  Plate  4,  Part  X. 
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furniture,  most  of  the  wood  of  which,  by  the  way,  came  from 
San  Domingo.  In  the  dusty,  webby  old  arched  dining-room, 
for  instance,  stands  an  antique  sideboard  of  simple  design 
but  good  wood  and  excellent  workmanship,  with  its  doors 
aimlessly  open  —  left  behind  as  a  thing  of  no  value.  A 
curious  old  desk  is  in  the  hall  with  a  leaded  glass  case  above 
for  books  and  three  large  drawers  below,  the  top  one  of 
which  lets  down  to  form  a  writing-shelf.  In  the  octagon 
drawing-room  above  the  arched  entrance  several  old  family 
portraits  lean  wearily  against  the  wall  —  two  by  Copley  and 
one  by  Flagg ;  and  in  the  attic,  up  five  long  flights  of  stairs, 
half  concealed  by  a  lot  of  old  Edinburgh  Reviews  of  1812-14 
and  other  dilapidated  books  which  speak  plainly  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  tastes  of  those  who  once  inhabited  the  rooms  below, 
lies  an  old  satinwood  four-poster,  one  standard  of  which  has 


features  of  the  homes  of  the  rich  in  old  Charleston.  In 
them  the  celebrated  “Jockey  Club”  and  “Belvedere”1  and 
other  madeiras  for  which  the  city  was  so  famous  were  stored, 
as  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  roof  produced  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  could  have  been  obtained  in  a  subterranean 
closet  and  the  slight  motion  of  the  house  was  considered 
desirable  during  fermentation. 

From  the  roof  of  the  Holmes  house  one  may  enjoy  a  per¬ 
fect  view  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  from  the  green  fertile 
islands  lying  beyond  the  harbor  to  the  south,  far  up  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers  to  the  north,  with  the  Wrenesque 
spire  of  St.  Michael’s  standing  up  white  and  clear  against 
the  vivid  blue  of  the  sky  —  less  delicate  in  outline,  however, 
than  the  more  recent  spire  of  St.  Philip’s,  not  far  away. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  as  laid  out  by 


•Janitors  Entrance  Lodge  •  Charleston  College- 

■  Charleston  -  5  C  ■ 
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poked  itself  through  the  open  door  of  an  attic  wine-closet 
there. 

Attic  wine-closets,  by  the  way,  are  among  the  many  unique 

1  According  to  the  earliest  records,  madeira  was  the  common 
drink  in  Charleston  in  1763.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  became  fashionable  in  England  owing  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  officers  who  had  served  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America.  It  became  customary  to  ship  the  wine  from  Madeira 
to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  to  America  to  improve  its  taste. 
This  journeying,  in  a  measure,  took  the  place  of  submitting  the 
wines  to  a  high  temperature  in  stone  buildings.  The  early 
shippers  found  that  the  climate  of  Charleston  was  especially 
adapted  to  mellowing  the  wine  and  imparting  to  it  that  peculiar 
bouquet  and  flavor  so  prized  by  connoisseurs  and  stored  large 
quantities  of  it  there.  So  famous,  in  fact,  was  the  wine  of  old 
Charleston  that  the  British  Consul  was  instructed  to  purchase 
wine  for  the  Queen’s  table  there  and  annually  did  so,  selecting  it 


John  Culpepper  in  1680  and  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a 
map  drawn  by  Edward  Crisp  in  1704,  extended  from  the  sea 
on  the  south  to  what  was  formerly  a  creek  on  the  north, 

from  the  cellars  of  private  gentlemen.  Much  fine  old  wine  is  still 
stored  in  the  cellars  of  the  rich  and  aristocratic  families  of 
Charleston,  though  it  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  oldest  wine 
known  there  now  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Blake  family  and  is 
146  years  old.  The  Blake  wine  is  known  historically  as  the 
“  Earthquake  wine,”  having  been  brought  to  Charleston  the  year 
of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  1755.  Dr.  Gabriel  Manigault 
had,  prior  to  his  death,  a  few  dozen  bottles  of  the  celebrated 
“  Belvedere,”  named  from  the  vessel  that  brought  it  from  Madeira 
in  1838.  There  is  still  a  quantity  of  “Jockey  Club  ”  madeira  in 
Charleston  held,  under  a  perhaps  mistaken  faith  in  its  keeping 
qualities,  at  exorbitant  prices.  It  is  so  called  because  at  the 
Jockey  Club  balls,  instituted  more  than  a  century  ago,  it  was 
the  brand  served. 
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where  the  celebrated  Charleston  market1  now  stands,  which 
was  established  as  early  as  1788,  although  the  present 
market-house  was  not  built  until  1841.  On  the  east  it  was 
bounded  by  Cooper  River  and  extended  west  as  far  as  Meet¬ 
ing  Street,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  which  stood  what  was  then 
a  public  market,  with  St.  Philip’s  Church  —  which  was  the 
first  English  church  in  South  Carolina  —  on  the  site  where 
St.  Michael’s  now  stands.  From  this  point,  which  may  now 
be  pointed  out  as  the  corner  of  Meeting  and  Broad  Streets,  to 
the  Battery,  streets  intersected  each  other,  consisting  of  eight 
in  all  and  one  alley,  namely:  Tradd  Street,  Elliot  Street, 
Broad  and  Queen  Streets  running  east  and  west ;  and  Bay, 
Union  (now  State),  Church  and  Meeting  Streets  running 
north  and  south. 

Tradd  Street,  a  quaint,  narrow,  silent  thoroughfare  paved 


days,  was  a  social  thoroughfare.  Church  Street,  at  right- 
angles,  not  far  away,  was  equally  so. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  architectural  characteristics  of 
Charleston  should  enter  this  historic  roadway  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery,  from  which  it  takes  its  narrow  and  winding  course  past 
old  iron  gateways  and  high  brick  walls,  overgrown  with 
cypress-vine  and  Virginia  creeper ;  under  the  projecting  hoods 
of  doorways,  toward  the  heart  of  the  city,  crossing  at  intervals 
streets  equally  quaint  and  curious.  Looking  down  Longi¬ 
tude  Lane  and  St.  Michael’s  Alley  one  could  almost  imagine 
one’s  self  in  old  Havana,  while  down  Tradd  or  Queen 
Street,  toward  East  Bay,  there  are  features  that  suggest  the 
French  Quarter  of  New  Orleans. 

East  Bay  Street  itself,  with  its  wharves,  storehouses  and 
dilapidated  old  dwellings,  now  turned  into  tenements  and  fast 


with  cobble-stones,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights, 
afforded  the  student  of  Coloniana  visiting  Charleston.  A 
plain  old  house  that  formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Tradd 
and  East  Bay  was  the  residence  of  Robert  Tradd,  from  whom 
the  street  took  its  name  and  in  which  the  first  native  child 
was  bcrn.  Not  far  away,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  East 
Bay  and  Longitude  Lane,  the  pretentious  dwelling  of  Land¬ 
grave  Thomas  Smith  used  to  stand,  on  a  lot  in  the  rear  of 
which  the  first  rice  in  South  Carolina  is  believed  to  have  been 
planted  as  far  back  as  1693.  On  the  north  side  of  Tradd 
Street,  about  midway  between  Church  and  East  Bay  Streets, 
the  old  Carolina  Coffee-house  still  stands.  In  its  day  this 
was  the  leading  fashionable  hotel  in  the  city.  The  Governor 
and  his  staff  lodged  there  and  it  was  the  scene  of  all  the 
public  dinners  given  to  strangers.  Tradd  Street,  in  the  old 


going  to  ruin,  many  of  them  being  already  wholly  uninhabit¬ 
able,  is  curiously  unlike  any  modern  street  in  any  modern 
town,  although,  at  one  time,  it  was  a  favorite  residence  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  rich,  fronting,  as  it  does,  toward  both  Cooper 
River  and  the  sea.  One  of  the  notable  houses  of  this  vicinity 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Laurens  and  East  Bay  Streets,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  garden,  part 
of  which  is  now  used  as  a  city  dumping-ground.  This  house,2 
which  was  formerly  bare  of  its  present  verandas,  was  built 
about  1770  by  Henry  Laurens,  the  first  President  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  a 
friend  of  Washington’s,  and  one  of  our  most  picturesque 
national  characters.  Just  across  the  street  from  it  is  Hey¬ 
ward  house,3  one  of  the  many  in  Charleston  built  by 

2  See  cut,  page  34. 
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1  See  illustration,  page  49. 
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members  of  that  distinguished  family,  another  of  which  is 
just  a  stone’s  throw  away,  at  87  Church  Street.1  With  its 
great  old  gateway  and  Corinthian  portico  it  is  not  easily 


ing)  as  for  their  masterly  construction.  Here  also  may  be 
found  an  interesting  display  of  wrought-iron  railings,  win¬ 
dow-screens,  brackets  and  other  trimmings  —  in  which,  by 


overlooked  or  forgotten,  for  it  possesses,  more  than  most 
Charleston  houses,  a  peculiar  and  persistent  genius  of  its  own. 
The  interior  is  almost 
equally  interesting.  The 
panelled  drawing-room  on 
the  second  floor,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  river,  is  a  charming 
chamber  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  nobler  days;  and 
many  of  the  mantels 
throughout  the  house, 
though  greatly  mutilated  by 
tenement  renters,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens,  worthy 
of  preservation.  Not  far 
away  is  the  old  Ball  resi¬ 
dence,  and  others  equally 
valuable  as  specimens  of 
brickwork  and  woodwork, 
and  often  containing  superb 
old  staircases,2 3  not  so  re¬ 
markable  for  their  adorn¬ 
ment  (Charleston  staircases 
being  almost  invariably  of  plain  mahogany,  devoid  of  carv- 

1  Heyward  House. —  The  Heyward  house  referred  to  on 
Church  Street  is  now  used  as  a  bakery  and  is  situated  near  the 
corner  of  Tradd.  It  was  the  residence  of  Judge  Thomas  Hey¬ 
ward,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  friend  of 
George  Washington’s,  who  on  his  Southern  tour,  in  1791,  was  a 
guest  in  this  house.  At  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
residences  in  the  city.  A  double-story  veranda  jutted  out  over 
the  street,  said  to  have  been  similar  in  general  style  to  that  of  the 
Horry  house,  corner  of  Meeting  and  Tradd,*  and  the  interior 
furnishing  was  second  to  none  in  the  city.  The  drawing-room  on 
the  second  floor  is  a  fine  chamber  containing  some  interesting 
features  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

Mrs.  Edward  Willis,  a  devoted  Daughter  of  the  Revolution, 
placed  a  tablet  on  the  house  commemorating  the  visit  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 


the  way,  Charleston  is  particularly  rich  as  a  city  —  some 
of  the  designs  of  which  are  charmingly  simple,  others  being 

highly  elaborate  and  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  best  work 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 
Much  of  the  simpler  work 
in  wrought-iron  —  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  that  which  is 
more  elaborate,  in  that  it  is 
more  original  —  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  an 
old  blind  slave,  who  at  one 
time  followed  the  black¬ 
smith’s  calling  in  Charles¬ 
ton. 

The  residences  of  old 
Charleston  which  are  still 
preserved  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  plain  externally, 
and  of  rather  forbidding 
mien.  High  walls  enclose 
their  courtyards,  over  the 
tops  of  which  the  antique  slave-quarters 8  —  which  with  their 

2  The  Elliot  Staircase. —  One  of  the  finest  staircases  in  the 
entire  city  is  that  of  the  old  Elliot  residence,  which  was  built 
before  the  Revolution,  and  is  now  the  offices  of  the  Charleston 
Waterworks.  This  stairway  of  solid  marble  goes  from  basement 
to  attic,  and  without  a  support,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  wall. 
The  upper  story  is  one  large  room  covering  the  entire  building, 
except  the  hall,  and  was  built  for  a  ball-room.  The  view  from  the 
window  looking  seaward  is  as  fine  as  there  is  in  the  city.  On 
the  side  of  the  main  stairway  is  a  private,  or  secret,  stairway,  built 
in  the  solid  masonry,  with  an  opening  on  each  floor.  Servants  in 
showing  a  guest  would  conduct  him  to  the  foot  of  the  main  stair¬ 
way  and,  directing  him  up,  would  meet  him  at  the  landing  on  the 
next  floor,  and  so  on  to  the  upper  story,  or  ball-room.  No  servant 
was  allowed  to  go  up  the  main  stairway  with  company. 

3  See  cut  of  Horry  slave-quarters,  page  39. 
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red-tiled  roofs  are  a  touch  of  old  Spain  in  the  general  scheme 
of  construction  —  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  dwelling  and 
quarters  are  usually  of  brick,  the  former  being  often  rough¬ 
cast.  Occasionally,  however,  they  were  of  black  cypress,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  old 
Drayton  house,1  on  South 
Battery,  which,  with  its 
richly-adorned  interior,  is 
one  of  the  choicest  Co¬ 
lonial  specimens  in  the 
city. 

The  oldest  English 
houses  in  Charleston,  al¬ 
though  most  of  them  are 
now  supplied  with  veran¬ 
das,  which  were  found  to 
be  necessary  because  of 
the  climate,  were  origin¬ 
ally  built  without  them, 
and  were  entered  from 
the  street  on  the  ground- 
floor,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  William  Mason- 
Smith’s  house  on  Church 
Street;  or,  at  most,  up  a 
high  stoop,  as  in  the 
Lord  William  Campbell 
house 2  on  Meeting 
Street,  or  Hayne  house, 
just  across  the  way  from 
it.  The  Mason-Smith  house  has  long  verandas,  not  to  be 
seen  from  the  immediate  front,  running  along  the  entire  side 
of  the  house,  upon  which  the  full-length  windows  of  the 
different  rooms  open.  These  verandas  immediately  overlook 


mantels  of  which  are  not  unlike  the  one  in  the  drawing-room 
of  Brewton  House,  and  the  woodwork  throughout  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  refined  and  quite  elaborate. 

Second-story  drawing-rooms,  by  the  way,  are  the  rule  and 

not  the  exception  in 
Charleston,  which  holds 
with  great  tenacity  to  its 
English  ideas  of  social 
life,  in  connection  with 
which  a  great  deal  more 
of  formality  obtains  than 
in  any  other  Southern 
city ;  and  the  line  be¬ 
tween  social  and  business 
intercourse  is  very  closely 
drawn.  And  such  quaint 
Old  World  formality  !  A 
caller  entering  any  of  the 
old  Charleston  houses  is 
first  given  a  seat  in  the 
hall  —  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
cheerless  and  unattract¬ 
ive —  while  his  card  is 
presented.  If  his  mis¬ 
sion  is  a  business  one,  or 
he  is  paying  a  visit  to  a 
masculine  member  of  the 
household,  he  is  asked 
into  the  library,  which  is 
usually  the  first  room  on 
the  first  floor  looking  out  directly  on  the  street.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  to  be  the  guest  of  the  ladies,  the  servant,  returning, 
shows  him,  with  a  great  flourish  of  politeness  and  ceremony, 
upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  which,  in  even  the  least  pre- 


Tombstone  of  Mrs.  Benj.  Elliott  in  St.  Philip’s  Churchyard.  [1767.] 

the  adjacent  churchyard  with  its  quaint  gravestones,  some 
of  which  seem  to  be  bending  their  necks  and  standing  on  tip¬ 
toe  to  peep  through  the  windows  into  the  cheery  rooms  just 
beyond  the  dividing-wall.  The  drawing-room  of  this  house 
is  a  long  double  chamber  on  the'  second  floor,  the  two 


Tombstone  in  St.  Philip’s  Churchyard,  Charleston.  [1789.] 

tentious  of  the  old  houses,  is  the  long  chamber  occupying 
the  front  section  of  the  second  story  and  may  be  either  a 
stately  audience-chamber  with  vaulted  ceiling  and  a  rich 
display  of  woodwork  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Miles  Brewton 
house  before  referred  to — or  a  quaint  low  chamber  with 
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chair-boards,  the  freize  and  ceiling  of  the  room  being  elabo-  church  has  stood  since  1692,  to  where  the  portico  of  old  St. 
rately  adorned  with  delicate  patterns  in  plaster  or  putty  after  Philip’s  looms  before  you  in  solemn  dignity  and  beauty,  you 
the  style  introduced  by  the  Brothers  Adam  about  1760/  chance  to  stop  in  for  a  mordent  at  one  of  the  antiquities 


which  was  popular  in  Charles¬ 
ton.2  Often  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  all  the  way,  and 
invariably  the  main  feature  of 
the  room  is  a  fine  old  mantel 
carried  up  to  the  ceiling. 

The  antique  mahogany  with 
which  these  rooms  are  fur¬ 
nished  presents  a  study  in  by¬ 
gone  fashions  both  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  by 
Copley,  Flagg,  Savage,  Sully, 

Peale,  Trumbull,  Gilbert,  and 
many  other  Colonial  painters 
not  so  well  known,  men  who, 
by  the  way,  are  deservedly  ob¬ 
scure  ;  with  miniatures  by 
Washington  Allston,  Malbone 
and  Fraser,  and  an  occasional 
St.  Memin  engraving  to  lend 

quaint  interest  and  complete-  1 - 

ness  to  the  art  collection.  Nowhere  in  America  have  the 
families  inherited  for  generations  so  many  valuable  objets 
d'art,  which,  to  their  credit  be 
it  said,  they  have  appreciated 
and  clung  to  through  all 
changes  of  fortune.  No  one 
can  but  wonder  after  visiting 
at  different  classes  of  homes, 
all  of  which  were  stocked  with 
old  mahogany  and  hung  with 
quaint  portraits  of  different 
grades  of  excellence,  where 
the  antiquities  dealers  secure 
their  wares.  None  of  the 
families  seem  to  have  sold 
any  of  their  possessions  for 
generations.  And  yet  if,  on 
your  way  up  Church  Street 
past  the  little  Gothic  Hugue¬ 
not  temple,  built  in  1841  on 
the  site  where  a  Huguenot 

1  Vol.  IV,  Page  8,  Figure  26. 

2  Some  of  this  mural  decora¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  Italy  and  by  skilled  hands 
has  been  attached  to  the  wall 
in  set  designs  by  means  of  brass 
tacks  that  are  adroitly  concealed. 

8  Plates  18-26,  Part  X. 

4 Miles  Brewton,  after  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  comforts  of  his  new 
home  for  a  few  years  only,  was, 
together  with  his  entire  family, 
lost  at  sea  and  his  property  in¬ 
herited  by  his  three  sisters.  One 
of  these,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Brewton 
Motte,  the  celebrated  Revolu¬ 
tionary  heroine,  was  living  in  the 
house  during  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  seized  by  Sir  Henry 

Clinton  for  his  headquarters  and 
later  turned  over  by  him  to  Lord 

Rawdon.  Its  occupancy  by  the  British  saved  it  from  destruction 
during  this  period  when  so  many  Charleston  houses  were  burned 
and  sacked.  It  was  again  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy  dur- 


Entrance  to  Hayne  House,  Meeting  Street. 
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shops,  you  will  see  wonderful 
old  four-posters,  carved  in  the 
celebrated  pineapple  pattern, 
or  with  wheat-sheaves,  or 
roses,  or  what  not ;  quaint 
wine-coolers  and  tidy,  light 
sideboards,  with  inlaid  trim¬ 
mings  and  medallions  in 
lighter  wood,  that  the  dealer 
will  tell  you  are  real  Chippen¬ 
dales —  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  Chippendale’s  work  was 
usually  massive,  and  he  is  said 
not  to  have  used  inlay  — ; 
and  elaborately  carved  chairs 
which,  unless  you  chance 
to  know  the  difference,  he  will 
convince  you  are  real  Shera¬ 
tons  going  at  a  sacrifice. 

By  far  the  richest  store¬ 
house  of  old  furniture,  cera¬ 
mics  and  art  in  Charleston,  as 
well  as  the  finest  piece  of  Georgian  architecture  in  South 
Carolina,  is  Brewton  House  3  commonly  spoken  of  there  as 

the  Bull-Pringle  house,  which 
surpasses  all  of  its  contempo¬ 
raries  in  architectural  merit 
and  enrichment.  It  was  built 
in  1760  by  Miles  Brewton,4 *  a 
wealthy  Charleston  merchant, 
the  plans  and  most  of  the 
woodwork  being  imported 
from  England.  Although 
later  in  date  than  Shirley,  on 
the  James  River,  and  even 
than  Drayton  Hall,6  on  the 
Ashley,  which  was  built  in 
1742,  like  these  earlier  houses, 
it  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
two-story  porch  treatment  in 
Colonial  work;  and  though 
a  town  residence  and  not  a 
manor-house,  as  in  the  other 


A  Veranda  Entrance. 


married  Mr.  William  Allston, 
William  Bull-Pringle. 

5  Plate  39,  Part  X. 


ing  the  Civil  War,  and  again 
saved  from  destruction  though 
considerably  damaged.  Mrs. 
Motte  is  associated  not  only  with 
the  history  of  this  place,  but  with 
that  of  two  others,  also  celebrated. 
One  of  these  was  her  home  on 
the  Congaree  (to  which  she  re¬ 
tired  when  Brewton  House  was 
takenfromlier),  which  was  shortly 
after  seized  by  the  British  and 
called  Fort  Motte,  and  which 
she  herself  fired  to  force  them 
to  evacuate.  The  other  was  a 
romantic  old  mansion  built  by 
her  on  her  rice  plantation  on 
South  Santee  called  “El  Dorado,” 
which  was  burned  a  few  years 
ago.  (See  illustration  to  article 
on  the  French  Santee  in  Part  XI.) 
One  of  Mrs.  Motte ’s  daughters 
whose  youngest  daughter  married 
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two  instances,  it  is  no  less  a  Mecca  to  which  students  of 
Colonial  work  come  for  inspiration.  It  fronts  on  lower  King 
Street,  with  a  fore-court 
enclosed  by  a  brick  wall, 

15  feet  high,  flanking  on 
either  side  a  wrought-iron 
fence  in  the  immediate 
front,  which,  though 
lower  than  the  wall,  is 
rendered  even  less  sea 
lable  by  a  finish  of  feudal 
spikes  pointing  in  every 
direction. 

Entering  through  the 
fine  old  doorway,  cen¬ 
trally  placed,  the  archi¬ 
trave  of  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  pilasters,  one 
finds  himself  in  a  stone- 
flagged  hall,  running 
through  to  the  rear  and 
dividing  the  lower  floor 
into  two  suites,  which 
might  be  termed  the  din¬ 
ing  and  library  suites,  all 
the  doorways  leading 
into  which  have  rich  en- 
tablatures.  The  two 
halls  —  front  and  rear  —  the  dado  of  both  of  which  is  of 
dark  mahogany,  panelled,  are  separated  by  the  usual  flat 


From  this  landing  one  has  an  excellent  view  of  the  quaint 
old  courtyard  in  the  rear  with  its  set  flower-beds  and  wilder¬ 
ness  of  fine  old  shrubs; 
and  its  even  quainter 
slave-quarters,  the  gabled 
end  of  which  suggests, 
curiously  enough,  a 
Gothic  temple. 

The  upper  hall  of  the 
Brewton  house  is  of  very 
dignified  and  elaborate 
character,  with  its  heavily 
pedimented  doors  to  the 
different  chambers,  and 
its  deeply  arched  en¬ 
trance8  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  been  pronounced  by 
critics  the  most  beautiful 
Colonial  room  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  drawing-room 4 
is  a  long,  most  lovely 
chamber,  with  its  rich 
dado,  lofty  panelled 
walls,  handsome  cornice, 
and  coved  ceiling ;  with 
its  mantel  carried  up  to 
the  ceiling,  from  the  re¬ 
mote  centre  of  which  hangs  the  most  elaborately  handsome 
crystal  chandelier  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  Colonial  houses. 


Front  of  the  Brewton  Slave-quarters 


The  Brewton  Slave  quarters  :  Side  Views. 


archway  supported  by  detached  columns  of  a  Doric  order, 
the  cornice  of  which  is  the  same  throughout.  Facing  you 
from  the  end  of  the  rear  hall  is  a  handsome  mahogany  stair¬ 
case1 2 *  of  two  flights,  with  gracefully  turned  banisters  and 
carved  stair-ends  and  a  half-pace  landing  at  the  end  of  the 
first  flight.  The  feature  of  this  landing  is  a  deeply  recessed 
three-light  window3  which  affords  ample  illumination  to  both 
the  upper  and  lower  passages  in  even  the  dullest  weather. 

1  Plate  25,  Part  X. 

2  Plate  26,  Part  X. 


A  peculiarity  of  this  chandelier  is  that  the  tall  glass  candle- 
shades,  intended  to  protect  the  burning  taper  from  any 
breeze  that  might  be  afloat,  are  still  perfectly  preserved  and 
occasionally  allowed  to  perform  their  function,  as  on  a  re¬ 
cent  occasion,  when  a  reception  was  given  in  their  ancestral 
house  by  the  Misses  Pringle  in  honor  of  the  social  de'but  of 
one  of  their  young  relatives. 

The  drawing-room  occupies  the  full  width  of  the  room 

8  Plate  24,  Part  X. 

4  Plates  19—22,  Part  X. 
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below,  including  that  of  the  hall,  also,  and  is  lighted  by  five 
windows.  Three  of  these  overlook  King  Street  and  face 
you  on  entering.  The  other  two  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chamber  and  between  them  hangs  a  French  mirror  of  great 
age.  Aside  from  its  architectural  value  this  room  could  not 
fail  to  interest  even  a  casual 
observer  in  that  it  is  a  verit¬ 
able  museum,  the  contents1  of 
which  have  not  been  collected 
from  a  hundred  shops,  but, 
handed  down,  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  each  generation  of 
an  old  and  cultured  family. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the 
many  valuable  features  of  this 
museum  are  the  portraits. 

Over  the  mantel  hangs  a  Sully 
—  one  of  his  best  —  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  the  grandmother 
of  the  present  owners  of  the 
house.  Occupying  the  place 
of  honor,  between  the  mantel 
and  the  entrance,  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  William 
Allston,  nee  Motte  —  their 

grandmother  —  in  her  brocaded  paniers  and  powdered  hair. 
This  portrait  was  executed  in  1793  by  E.  Savage,  who  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  United  States  making  studies,  which 


1756;  and  on  the  mantel,  among  a  collection  of  valuable 
miniatures,  is  one  of  John  Julius  Pringle,  done  by  Charles 
Fraser,  who  ranks  with  Allston  and  Malbone  as  the  best  of 
our  American  miniaturists. 

At  the  time  Brewton  house  was  at  the  height  of  its  pristine 

splendor,  Izard  house,  just 
across  on  Meeting  Street  (not 
a  stone’s-throw  away),  was 
another  scene  of  high  social 
life.  This  interesting  old  resi¬ 
dence,  of  English  brick,  is  now 
looked  upon  as  a  Colonial 
landmark  and  is  pointed  out 
as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Royal  Governors.  And  so  it 
was,  its  official  occupant  being 
Lord  William  Campbell,  whose 
wife,  nee  Izard,  inherited  the 
house  from  her  father.  And 
from  it  Lord  and  Lady  Camp¬ 
bell  escaped  by  way  of  a 
creek,  that  then  flowed  at  the 
rear  of  their  house  where  Water 
Street  now  runs,  to  an  English 
man-of-war  in  the  harbor. 

The  Izard  house,  or  to  speak  more  popularly,  the  Lord 
William  Campbell  house,  although  quite  dissimilar  in  exter¬ 
nal  design  from  Brewton  house,  is  not  unlike  it  in  its  general 


The  Lord  William  Campbell  House. 


The  Rhett  House,  Hassell  Street. 


he  finished  at  his  leisure.  Not  far  away  is  a  portrait  of  interior  plan,  having  a  very  similar  staircase  leading  to  the 
Miles  Brewton  himself,  done  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  second-story  hall,  at  the  front  of  which  sweeps  a  long 


1  Furniture.  —  In  an  article  on  the  “Customs  of  Old  Char¬ 
leston,”  William  G.  Whilden  writes  of  the  furniture  commonly 
used  as  follows  :  — 

“  In  the  corner  as  you  entered  the  door  in  the  dining-room 
stood  the  ‘  wine-cooler,’  of  polished  mahogany,  inlaid  with  wreaths 
of  satinwood;  octagon  in  shape;  about  three  feet  high,  on  six 
spindling  square  legs  ;  divided  inside  with  compartments,  each  to 
hold  a  bottle  of  wine ;  the  centre  lined  with  lead  to  hold  ice  or 
water.  Being  on  rollers,  it  was  wheeled  up  to  the  side  of  the 
host  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the  cooled  bottles  handed  out 
as  needed. 

“  The  sideboard,  with  its  large,  deep  drawers,  six  in  number,  and 
three  closets,  was  large  enough  to  contain  all  that  could  be  put 
into  three  or  four  of  the  more  fashionable  kind  now  in  use.  On  each 
side,  like  sentinels,  stood  the  sloping-top  knife,  fork  and  spoon 
cases  lined  with  green  baize;  alongside  of  each  stood  the  silver 
bottle-stands  containing  cut-glass  decanters;  and  in  the  centre 
the  goblet  and  tumblers  for  daily  use. 


“  On  the  mantelpiece,  in  the  centre,  was  the  snuffers  and  tray. 
On  the  end  of  the  mantelpiece  was  to  be  found  the  tinder-box  and 
flint  and  steel,  and  possibly  a  few  slips  of  lightwood,  the  end  of 
which  had  been  dipped  in  brimstone,  the  more  easily  to’  obtain  a 
light  if  a  stray  spark  went  into  the  tinder-box.  The  mantelpiece 
itself  was  so  high  that  no  child  could  reach  it  without  mounting 
on  a  chair,  and  the  fireplace  large  enough  to  hold  what  would 
now  be  a  day’s  supply  of  wood.  In  the  corner  stood  the  old 
clock  with  its  long  pendulum,  showing,  besides  the  time,  the  day 
of  the  month,  the  condition  of  the  moon,  the  rising  of  the  tide 
and  of  the  sun,  with  ‘  Made  by  John  Carmichael,  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,’  across  its  face.” 

2  Rhett  House. —  This  house,  on  Hassell  Street,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  residences  in  Charleston.  Its  first  occupant  was  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rhett,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  South 
Carolina.  Colonel  Rhett  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  Southern  legend, 
for,  in  1  Si 7,  he  captured  the  notorious  Steed  Bonnet  and  his  pirate 
crew  that  had  been  for  some  time  an  unbearable  nuisance. 
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drawing-room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  decorated  with  an 
elaborate  design  executed  in  putty. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Lord  Campbell  house  is  Hayne 
house,  said  to  have  been  the 
pre-Revolutionary  abode  of 
the  martyr  Hayne;  but  a 
close  examination  of  records 
refutes  this  claim.  The  house 
itself,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
old  and  very  pleasing,  the  en¬ 
trance1  to  which,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  its  kind  in 
Charleston.  A  little  farther 
up  Meeting  Street  is  the  Na¬ 
thaniel  Russell  house2  (now  a 
convent)  before  referred  to ; 
and  still  farther  on,  at  the 
corner  of  Meeting  and  Tradd, 
with  its  quaint  Venetian  porch 
extending  over  the  sidewalk, 
is  one  of  the  former  abodes 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Daniel 


“  Hampton,”  Mrs.  Horry’s  rice  plantation  on  the  South  San¬ 
tee.  This  residence  of  Mrs.  Horry’s  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1790,  and  the  date  is  probably  accurate  enough, 

for  in  the  Charleston  Gazette , 
of  April  23,  1787,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  burning  of 
Mrs.  Daniel  Horry’s  residence 
of  Broad,  which  catastrophe 
must  have  led  to  the  building 
of  the  Meeting  Street  house. 
All  the  walls  in  it  are  of 
painted  wood,  panelled,  pre¬ 
sumably  cypress.  The  hall, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  central  arch,  separates 
the  lower  floor  into  two  suites, 
and  the  staircase,  which  is  in 
two  flights,  leads  to  the  more 
elaborate  upper  hallway, 
which,  in  turn,  leads  to  where 
formerly  the  drawing-room 
lay,  the  partitions  of  which 
have  been  removed.  The 


Plan  of  the  Horry  House  and  Out-buildings. 


Horry  (pronounced  O-ree),  of  French  Santee,  one  of  whose 
friends  was  no  less  a  person  than  Gen.  Francis  Marion  him¬ 
self.  In  fact,  tradition  says  that  it  was  from  the  window  of 
this  house8  that  General  Marion  made  his  famous  jump; 
but  tradition  is  again  in  error,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  British  at 


pediments  to  the  doors,  the  cornice,  and  other  decorative 
woodwork  are  all  exceedingly  good,  though  simple;  and  the 
quaint  old  kitchen,  wash-rooms,  and  servants’  quarters,  to" 
gether  with  the  bricked  courtyard  —  cut  off  from  the  view  of 
passers-by  by  a  high  brick  wall  —  are  typical  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  period  the  old  house  represents. 


1See  cut,  page  36. 


2  Plate  12,  Part  X. 


3  Plate  36,  Part  X. 
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Following  Meeting  Street  to  the  north  after  leaving  the 
Horry  house,1  one  soon  finds  one’s  self  within  the  sacred 
shadow  of  St.  Michael’s,  which,  by  the  way,  is  best  seen 
when  conning  down  Meet¬ 
ing  Street  toward  the  Bat¬ 
tery,  on  a  moonlight  night 
when  the  mellow  white¬ 
ness  of  its  tower  melts 
into  the  luminous  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  sky,  casting 
the  while  a  vivid  shadow 
on  the  street  below. 

From  St.  Michael’s 
corner,  looking  down 
Broad  Street  toward  East 
Bay,  one  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  the  old  Cus¬ 
tom-house,  completed  in 
1771,  which  is  one  of  the 
well-known  Colonial 
buildings  of  America. 

Formerly  it  boasted  a 
sort  of  cupola  (see  rough 
sketch,  from  the  tower 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 

Part  IV,  p.  23,  Fig.  95), 
which  has,  however,  been 
removed.2 

Standing  here  on  St. 

Michael’s  corner  —  where 
until  i723stoodSt.Philip’s 
Church 3  (a  plain  structure 
of  black  cypress  on  a 
brick  foundation)  when  a 
new  one  of  the  same  name  was  erected  on  the  site  where  St. 
Philip’s  now  stands — and  looking  toward  the  Battery  on  the 

1  Plate  36,  Part  X. 

a  The  Commissioners  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  signed 
articles  of  agreement  with  Peter  and  John  Horlbeck  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  Exchange  and  Custom  House  and  a  new  “  Watch 
House"  in  1767,  and  the  Horlbeck  brothers  left  at  once  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  obtain  materials  for  its  erection.  The  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1771,  the  Horlbecks  receiving  in  payment  241 ,740  pounds 
currency  [j*V].  When  completed  it  became  the  general  business 
mart  of  Charleston,  and  so  continued  for  many  years.  During  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  its  lower  floors  were  used  as  a 
prison,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  Col.  Isaac  Hayne  was  confined 

and  thence  taken  to  execution. 

Afterwards  the  vaults  were  used  as  vendue  stores,  until  the 
building  of  the  present  Vendue  Range,  and  the  rest  of  the  building 
as  post-office  and  custom-house.  The  situation  becoming  un¬ 
safe  in  the  late  war,  it  was  deserted,  and  fell  almost  to  ruin;  but 
it  was  afterwards  repaired  and  the  Post-office  reestablished  in  it. 

The  front  was  originally  on  the  east  side,  and  wings  extended 
out  on  East  Bay,  but  as  these  obstructed  the  street  they  were 
taken  down  and  the  front  changed  to  the  western  side.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  roof  being  much  out  of  repair,  the  cupola  and  some  of 
the  ornamental  work  were  removed,  but  the  building  still  presents 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  its  historic  associations  make  it  an 
object  of  much  interest.  On  December  14,  1899,  the  117th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British,  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  placed  a  bronze  plate  on  the  west¬ 
ern  wall  recording  the  many  historic  incidents  of  the  location. 
The  building  is  now  used  by  the  U.  S.  Light-house  Establishment. 

The  original  contract  for  the  building  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Maj.  John  Horlbeck,  of  Charleston. 

The  Governors  of  South  Carolina  were  proclaimed  from  the 
steps  of  the  Exchange  as  long  as  Charleston  remained  the  capital 
of  the  State. 

8  St.  Philip’s  Parish  was  the  first  established  in  South  Carolina. 
In  1751,  the  town  was  divided  into  two  parishes,  the  second  being 
called  St.  Michael’s. 


south  and  the  Bay  toward  the  east,  one  has  before  him  the 
whole  of  oldest  Charleston,  although,  strange  to  say,  the  very 
oldest  structure  in  this  city  —  an  antique  powder-magazine, 

built  by  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  in  1703, 4  is  far 
away  on  an  obscure  lot 
on  Cumberland  Street, 
where  it  was  located  — 
Cumberland  Street  being 
then  a  forest  primeval  — 
for  the  excellent  reason 
that  there  it  was  out  of 
harm’s  way.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and 
prior  to  it,  the  land  north 
of  Broad  Street  was 
thinly  settled  as  far  as 
Hassell ;  but  from  there 
on  it  was  open  country 
with  plantations  scattered 
through  it.  The  growth 
of  the  city  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  must  have  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  however,  for  Flynn’s 
Church5 * *  (Second  Presby¬ 
terian)  fronting  Wragg 
Square  and  occupying 
the  highest  point  in  the 
city,  was  built  in  1811, 
and  St.  Paul’s  Church 
(Part  III,  Plate  n)  was 
completed  in  1816, 8  and 
city  churches  are  seldom  placed  elsewhere  than  in  Realties 
that  are  well  populated  and  convenient. 

4  This  old  Colonial  relic  — -  a  little  older,  perhaps,  than  the 
powder-magazine  at  Williamsburg,  built  by  Alexander  Spotswood 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  (Vol.  II,  page  20),  is  a  small  brick 
building  with  four  gables  and  a  tiled  roof.  As  early  as  1770,  an 
act  was  passed  directing  its  disuse,  but,  the  war  coming  on,  powder 
was  stored  in  it  until  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780.  It  was  then 
abandoned  and  became  private  property,  which  it  still  is. 

6  Flynn’s  Church.  —  On  May  16,  1806,  the  plan  of  Flynn’s 
Church  was  placed  before  the  building-committee,  by  William 
Gordon,  who  was  appointed  to  build  it,  and  early  in  1 8 1 1  it  was 
ready  for  purposes  of  worship.  Although  it  was  never  finished 
the  cost  of  building  amounted  to  over  $100,000.  Plate  31,  Part  X. 

6  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Radcliffeboro.  —  The  congregation 
of  St.  Paul’s  was  organized  in  1810,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy. 
They  worshipped  at  first  in  the  Huguenot  Church,  then  unoccu¬ 
pied.  The  congregation  was  incorporated  December  2r,  1814, 
and  the  first  Vestry  elected  in  1815.  The- corner-stone  of  the 
church  was  laid  November  19,  181 1,  and  the  building  consecrated 
March  28,  1816. 

The  style  of  its  architecture  is  modern,  with  a  Gothic  tower ; 
the  front  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  portico,  composed  of  four 
Doric  columns  supporting  an  angular  pediment.  This  is  the 
largest  Episcopal  church  in  the  city ;  formerly  it  was  furnished 
with  the  old-fashioned  square  pews,  but  these  have  been  replaced 
by  modern  and  very  comfortable  low  pews,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  add  to  the  spacious  appearance  of  the  interior.  ■ 

Dr.  Percy  was  an  English  clergyman,  who  came  first  to  Georgia 
in  1772  to  take  charge,  as  President,  of  the  College  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Bethesda,  ten  miles  from  Savannah,  b.y  Whitfield. 
Whitfield  bequeathed  it  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  appointed  Dr. 
Percy  to  the  Presidency  and  sent  him  to  America  with  missionary 
instructions  to  officiate  wherever  he  could  collect  an  audience.  It 
is  said  that  while  in  Georgia  he  frequently  preached  in  the  fields 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  —  Guide  Book. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  Charleston  is  old,  and  the  houses 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  although  not  Colonial, 
are  almost  invariably  either  modifications  of  the  San  Do¬ 
mingo  idea,  or  specimens  of  the  Greek  revival,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ancrum  House,1  on  the 
corner  of  Meeting  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Streets,  which,  with  its 
dignified  Greek  portico  (to 
the  side,  of  course,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  European  idea  of 
what  kind  of  a  formal  front  a 
house  should  make  to  the 
street)  and  its  high  wall  over¬ 
grown  with  a  flowering  vine 
inclosing  a  formal  garden, 
needs  but  a  touch  of  foreign 
color  to  change  it  into  an 
Italian  villa.  Another  and 
more  ample  monument  to  the 
Greek  revival,  as  conventional¬ 
ized  for  domestic  purposes,  is 
furnished  in  the  Witte  resi¬ 
dence2  on  Rutledge  Avenue, 
which  was  designed  by  an 
English  architect,  in  1810,  for  two  English  bachelors  of 
Charleston.  Neither  of  them  lived  in  it,  however,  for  the 
death  of  one  caused  the  other  to  sell  it  immediately  on  its 


its  architectural  beauties.  The  library  and  breakfast-room 
are  the  principal  features  of  the  ground  floor  where  one  en¬ 
ters  ;  and  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room  the  features  of 
the  second  floor.  The  former  chamber  is  most  ornate,  with 

an  arched  ceiling  supported 
by  fluted  columns  almost 
Byzantine  in  feeling.  The 
staircase  is  quite  circular  and 
the  second-story  hall  is  deco¬ 
rated  just  below  the  frieze 
line  with  medallions  in  plaster 
showing  studies  of  American 
game  in  cover. 

This  house  is  said  to  have 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  one  can  readily  believe, 
for  the  plan  is  an  ambitious 
one,  and  it  was  erected  at  a 
period  when,  having  recovered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  the  town  and 
State  had  entered  on  the 
period  of  their  greatest  pros¬ 
perity.  With  the  rich  rice 
and  cotton  lands  of  Carolina  yielding  not  only  abundance, 
but  wealth ;  with  commerce  on  the  high-seas  and  trained 
slaves  meeting  every  demand  of  domestic  life,  land-owners 


completion.  The  house  stands  with  one  end  to  the  street  in 
the  midst  of  large  grounds  through  a  portion  of  which  one 
must  pass  before  reaching  a  position  which  affords  a  view  of 


naturally  turned  their  attention  to  building  both  in  town  and 
country. 

The  Post-Revolutionary,  however,  though  regarded  as  the 


1  Plate  16,  Part  X. 


2  Plate  16,  Part  X. 
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most  picturesque  period  of  Southern  life  because  of  the  unique 
institutions  that  matured  under  it,  and  though  it  developed 
great  fortunes  such  as  that  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  planter  in  the  South 
and  the  owner  of  three  thousand  slaves  —  was  no  more  brill¬ 
iant  socially  than  the  Pre-Revolutionary  period,  when  Euro¬ 
pean  manners1  and  cus¬ 
toms  prevailed  in 
Charleston,  which 
rivalled  every  other 
American  city  in  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  and  sur¬ 
passed  most  of  them  in 
domestic  luxury.  So 
much  so  that  Josiah 
Quincy,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  visited  the 
city  in  1773,  wrote  as 
follows  in  his  journal 
intime :  — 

“This  town  [Charles¬ 
ton]  makes  the  most 
beautiful  appearance  as 
you  come  up  to  it,  and 
in  many  respects  a  mag¬ 
nificent.  ...  I  can  only 
say  in  general  that  in 
grandeur,  splendor  of 
buildings,  decorations, 
equipages,  numbers, 
commerce,  shipping, 
and  indeed  almost 
everything,  it  far  sur¬ 
passes  all  I  ever  saw  or 
ever  expect  to  see  in 
America.  .  .  . 

“  All  seems  at  present  to  be  trade,  riches,  magnificence 
and  great  state  in  everything;  much  gaiety  and  dissipation. 
.  .  .  State  and  magnificence,  the  natural  attendant  on 
great  riches,  are  conspicuous  among  the  people.  .  .  . 
There  being  but  one  chief  place  of  trade,  its  increase  is 


1  Funeral  Customs.  —  Although  most  of  the  old  customs  are 
still  honored  in  Charleston,  that  of  serving  refreshments  at  funerals 
is  now  obsolete.  William  G.  Whilden,  in  his  “  Reminiscence ,” 
speaking  of  the  passing  of  cake  and  wine  on  such  occasions,  says : 

“  It  was  done  with  great  solemnity.  A  cake  called  funeral  cake 
was  sometimes  used,  cut  into  blocks  and  iced  all  around.  The 
custom  arose  probably  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  friends  frequently  had  to  come  for  miles  (scattered  as  they 
were  on  their  plantations),  and  to  make  a  feast  would  have  been 
out  of  place. 

“  On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  ladies  were  shown  into  one  room  ; 
the  gentlemen  into  another.  The  hats  of  the  latter  were  taken 
charge  of  by  a  servant  and  turned  over  to  ladies  who  were  busily 
employed  putting  a  band  of  crape  around  each  and  two  streamers 
about  three  feet  long  from  the  back.  A  pair  of  black  or  white 
gloves  were  also  distributed  to  each  person.  The  ladies’  bonnets 


amazingly  rapid.  The  stories  you  are  everywhere  told  of 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  lands  seem  romantic;  but  I  was 
assured  that  they  were  facts.” 

That  Charleston  should  have  taken  rank  as  asocial  centre 
of  the  New  World  at  so  early  a  period  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  English  colonists  who  settled  it 

were  Cavaliers,  friends 
of  the  Lords  Proprie¬ 
tors,  with  large  means 
at  their  disposal ;  men 
who  sought  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  America,  so 
far  as  could  be  done 
under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  both  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  social 
and  domestic  customs 
to  which  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  —  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  than  most 
of  their  contempora¬ 
ries.  These  early  colo¬ 
nists  were  enthusiastic 
builders,  and  but  for 
the  ravages  of  two  wars, 
in  both  of  which  this 
historic  city  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  nu¬ 
merous  general  confla¬ 
grations,  and  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1886,  Charles¬ 
ton  would  have  more 
high-class  Georgian  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  show  than 
almost  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  As 
it  is,  though  the  greater  part  of  her  most  splendid  buildings 
have  been  destroyed,  what  remains  is  often  of  a  superior 
quality  and  in  many  instances  uniquely  interesting. 

C.  R.  S.  Horton. 


were  covered  with  black  hoods,  and  a  cape  to  cover  the  entire 
shoulders. 

“  A  master  of  ceremonies,  provided  with  a  carefully  prepared  list, 
took  a  prominent  position  at  the  foot  of  the  main  stairway  or 
elsewhere,  called  out  the  names  at  the  door  where  the  ladies  were 
assembled  in  the  order  of  their  blood  relationship ;  then  the  master 
of  ceremonies  called  out  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  escort  the 
ladies,  and  so  on  till  the  assembled  ladies  were  all  provided  for ; 
the  remaining  attendants  fell  into  twos,  all  walking  through  the 
streets,  in  the  rear  of  the  hearse  or  on  the  pavement,  no  one  riding 
in  a  conveyance. 

“  At  times  the  coffin  was  borne  through  the  streets  by  the  pall¬ 
bearers,  and  no  hearse  used. 

“  At  a  funeral  at  the  Scotch  Church  once,  wine  and  cake  were 
handed  to  those  in  the  procession  as  they  stood  in  Meeting  Street, 
on  the  sidewalk.  Some  funerals  were  preceded  through  the  streets 
by  what  were  termed  waiters  (namely,  two,  four  or  six  negro 
women  dressed  in  white,  with  a  black  scarf  over  the  shoulder 
reaching  to  the  knees).” 
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IT  was  with  a  sense  of  profound,  if  temporary,  relief  from 
the  noise  and  restless  turmoil  of  cosmopolitan  New  York, 
that  I  metaphorically  shook  off  its  dust  from  my  feet  on 
a  close  and  oppressive  afternoon  in  late  September  of 
last  year,  and  boarded  the  steamer  for  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a 
city  so  dimly  pictured  in  my  imagination  from  only  too 
scanty  descriptions  of  the 
earthquake  days  that  I  drew 
down  the  mental  curtain  and 
consigned  myself  to  a  couple 
of  days’  absolute  rest,  wonder¬ 
ing  the  deep  waters  had  not 
sense  enough  to  rest  too. 

After  a  seemingly  endless  and 
nauseating  period  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  in  the  daily  press, 
unfolding  the  corruption  and 
vice  of  the  city  under  Croker- 
ism  and  Tammany  rule,  it  was 
a  blessed  privilege  to  flee,  even 
temporarily,  from  this  modern 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  As 
the  evening  drew  on,  how 
bracing  was  the  cool  air  and 
how  welcome  the  silence 
brooding  over  the  deep  as  we 
slipped  down  the  Jersey  shore, 
just  far  enough  out  to  see  the 
blinking  lights  of  the  various 
summer  resorts,  without  their 
garishness  or  even  the  faint 
echo  of  their  noisy  crowds. 

Saturday  passed  refreshingly 
as  we  rounded  the  capes,  with 
a  good  sea  on,  and  Sunday 
morning  opened  sublimely, 
with  expectancy  on  the  faces 
of  all,  for  the  evening  would 
see  us  at  our  destination. 

Nor  were  we  disappointed,  for 
about  four  o’clock  we  slipped 
between  the  breakwaters  into 
the  beautiful  and  expansive 
harbor  and,  passing  the  historic  Fort  Sumter,  by  half  past 
five  o’clock  we  were  snugly  moored  alongside  one  of  the  old 
shaky  piers,  looking  down  into  the  faces  of  the  little  dusky 
crowd  peering  up  at  us  from  among  the  bales  of  cotton  and 
promiscuous  cargo  on  the  wharves. 

The  approach  to  the  city  is  disappointing,  wanting  in 
architectural  interest,  the  buildings  being  low,  the  city  itself 


lying  on  a  peninsula  as  flat  as  an  ironing-board,  between  the 
two  rivers,  Cooper  on  the  east  and  Ashley  on  the  west.  One 
looked  for  an  interesting  sky-line  and  found  none;  only  the 
two  steeples  of  St.  Philip’s  and  St.  Michael’s  broke  the  roof¬ 
line  and  pierced  the  azure  with  their  graceful  spires.  The 
only  building  on  the  water-line  to  attract  notice  is  the  new 

Custom-house,  with  its  stately 
proportions  and  colonnaded 
porticos.  Before  walking 
down  the  gang-plank  a  new- 
made  acquaintance  remarked 
as  he  bade  me  adieu:  “You 
won’t  be  half  a  day  in  this 
dead  town  before  you  will 
wish  yourself  well  out  of  it.” 

This  is  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  business-men  passing 
through,  or  by,  historic  old 
Charleston.  The  interest  to  a 
stranger  depends  on  the  point 
of  view  taken.  Charleston  is 
only  awakening  from  a  long 
slumber,  the  natural  sequence 
of  a  series  of  paralyzing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  wharves  of 
this  city  will  not  always  be  so 
silent  as  they  are  to-day. 
With  the  resuscitation  of  the 
South  her  commerce  is  bound 
to  revive,  and,  with  her  natural 
advantages,  we  shall  see  her 
roadsteads  alive  with  shipping 
and  the  silence  broken  with 
the  sirens  of  the  Transatlantic 
liners. 

Looking  at  Charleston  from 
the  aesthetic  and  architectural 
point  of  view,  the  historic  city 
teems  with  interest.  Unique  in 
its  type  of  palatial  residences, 
with  amplitude  of  light,  air  and 
space,  it  is  of  the  past  that  it 
speaks,  and  a  past  to  be  proud 
of.  But,  desirable  as  is  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  one  quakes 
in  contemplation  of  the  changes  that  a  modern  affluence  will 
bring  in  its  wake.  Once  let  in  the  entering  wedge  of  North¬ 
ern  energy,  capital  and  ideas,  the  steel  structure  and  sky¬ 
scraper,  the  flat-roofed  abominations  of  the  modern  economic 
system,  will  quickly  eliminate  the  sense  of  leisure  and  rest¬ 
fulness  that  pervades  the  city  of  to-day. 
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After  leaving  the  steamer  and  after  a  shaky  ride  over  the 
cobble-stones,  we  were  deposited  at  the  Hotel  Charleston, 
and,  pending  the  late-houred  supper,  a  twilight  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  was  in  order.  This  was  Sunday  evening,  and  the 
principal  streets  appeared  to  be  given  over  to  the  colored 
population,  who  in  summer  attire,  especially  the  young  folks, 
promenaded  with  an  importance  and  gaiety  entirely  their  own. 
Otherwise  the  city  seemed  deserted,  and  the  sense  of  strange¬ 
ness  became  oppressive.  As  the  darkness  deepened,  the 
artistic  features  of  the  old  streets  were  intensified,  revealing 
more  of  incidental  worth  than  in  the  garishness  of  midday  : 
high  walls  with  ramped  copings,  tall  gate-posts  and  great  heavy 
rustic  oak  and  iron  gates,  over  which  creep  lovely  vines,  and 
beyond  which  frown  the  dark  spaces  of  the  colonnaded  gal¬ 
leries,  with,  may  be,  some  little  wicket  in  the  rear  opening  on 


was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  streets.  After  treading  the  streets 
in  and  out,  poking  around  church-corners,  astonished  to  find 
cemeteries  creeping  up  to  the  very  houses,  and  headstones 
almost  peeping  in  at  one’s  dining-room  window,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  the  general  mouldiness  of  the  city —  an  eerie  feel¬ 
ing,  arousing  one’s  curiosity  for  the  morrow’s  light  —  that  I 
returned  to  the  hotel.  True  to  my  friend’s  prophecy,  I  was 
not  in  the  city  twenty-four  hours  before,  for  some  reasons,  I 
might  have  wished  myself  out  of  it,  for,  of  all  the  cities 
I  have  ever  visited,  never  was  there  culinary  capability  so 
behind  the  times,  never  was  one’s  patience  so  put  to  test 
over  loss  of  time  in  replenishing  the  inner  man.  How  in 
the  world  the  visitors  to  the  Exposition  have  been  accommo¬ 
dated  would  be  interesting  to  hear.  But  aside  from  this  little 
blemish,  the  interest  in  the  city  grows.  In  plan  practically 


a  tree- embowered  lawn,  all  in  deep  shadow,  while  the  old  brick 
chimneys  and  Spanish-tiled  roofs  peep  over  the  trees  and  are 
silhouetted  against  an  amber  sky.  The  sidewalk  pavements 
are  mostly  of  brick,  set  herring-bone  fashion,  with  a  deep 
curbstone  down  to  the  cobble-paved  streets.  The  gates 
are  threefold,  adjoining  the  front  door,  which  opens  upon 
the  side  gallery,  generally  a  few  feet  raised  up ;  first,  the 
private,  or  domestic,  gate;  secondly,  the  carriage-gates,  and  a 
narrower  one  adjoining  for  the  servants,  which  used  in  slave 
days  to  be  closed  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  no 
colored  person  could  enter  after  that  time  without  being 
detected.  A  curfew-bell  tolled  at  half  past  eight  to  call  in 
the  colored  servants,  and  after  nine  o’clock  a  colored  person 


another,  but  Old  Colonial,  New  York,  the  names  of  the 
streets  suggest  British  origin  and  dominion,  and  to  this  day  are 
tenaciously  preserved  and  cherished  —  King  Street,  Queen 
Street,  Meeting  Street,  Church  Street,  etc.  Laid  out  at 
right  angles,  the  residence  plots,  or  blocks,  are  very  large, 
affording  spacious  gardens  and  courtyards.  Every  residence 
used  to  be  walled-in  with  high  walls  and  gates,  ensuring 
privacy  and  seclusion,  but  now  few  of  these  are  in  anything 
like  good  preservation.  As  an  old  Charlestonian  was  pleased 
to  put  it  to  me,  “  The  city  was  settled  by  the  English  and 
Huguenots,  they  intermarrying  you  have  the  American,  who 
cannot  be  whipped.”  The  city  is  essentially  English  in  its 
houses  and  customs,  its  domestic  life  and  itstastes.  Theearliest 
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houses  were  of  plainest  description,  simplest  in  plan,  front¬ 
ing  on  the  street,  the  entrance  opening  into  a  hall  dividing 
equally  the  rooms,  right  and  left,  and  with  basement-kitchens  ; 
but  as  the  Colony  progressed,  and  the  retinue  of  colored  help 
increased,  a  change  of  plan  developed,  and  the  typical  house 
evolved,  with  its  end  to  the  street,  its  front  opening  on  the 
garden,  and  with  wide  gal¬ 
leries,  or  verandas,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  rear  of  its  neighbor. 

The  slave  or  servants’  quar¬ 
ters  generally  were  in  a  brick 
extension  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house,  though  exceptions 
there  were,  in  which  they  were 
built  away  from  the  house, 
around  the  courtyard. 

In  the  city’s  palmy  days  in¬ 
tercourse  with  England  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
and  clothes,  furniture,  glass 
and  silverware  were  all  im¬ 
ported,  as  were  also  the  wines 
—  madeira  and  sherry.  The 
madeira  was  always  stored 
in  the  attic,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  certain  condition  of  tem¬ 
perature.  In  the  city,  at 
least,  the  servants  were  al¬ 
ways  well  clothed,  uniformed 
or  in  livery,  and  treated  like 
children,  as  indeed  they  were. 

The  kitchens  were  now  out¬ 
side  the  house  proper,  and 

the  meals  were  served  from  these  outside  kitchens  by  the  col¬ 
ored  help,  through  the  medium  of  a  pantry  adjoining  the 
dining-room.  Thus  all  odoriferous  objections  were  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  family  quarters.  Strange  it  was  to  note  that 
in  no  ancient  house  in  its  primitive  condition  did  I  observe 
any  toilet  or  bath-room  accessories.  The  valet  or  maid 
used  to  bring  up  the  bath-tub  and  then  the  water,  put  you 
in  it,  if  you  liked,  rub  you  down,  and  carry  all  away  again. 
Talk  about  sanitation  —  what 
could  be  sweeter  and  healthier 
than  that?  Now,  what  is  it? 

An  impoverished  family  keep 
one  or  perhaps  two  servants,  or 
no  servant,  in  a  large  old  bar¬ 
rack  of  a  house,  with  a  forlorn 
and  antediluvian  system  of 
kitchen  and  toilet-room  accom¬ 
modation.  Think  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  1  What  few  draperies  are 
left  are  moth-eaten  and  faded, 
carpets  threadbare  and  the  one¬ 
time  garden  a  desolation  and 
wilderness.  But  there  are  the 
galleries  left  —  oh,  those  cool, 
shady  retreats,  with  their  wide 
sweeps,  and  which  you  can  pic¬ 
ture  with  their  happy  and  lively  occupants  of  the  older  days ! 
Here  you  can  live  out  the  better  half  of  the  hot  summer 
days;  somewhere  you  are  pretty  sure  of  a  shaded  corner, 
swept  by  a  cool  breeze,  and  down  on  the  lower  gallery  the 
sounds  of  a  merry  group  of  youngsters  tell  you  of  the  good 
time  they  are  having  on  the  old  15  joggling-board.”  This  was 
an  article  entirely  new  to  me,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
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the  sensation  of  the  thing  was  that  could  make  such  an  odd 
piece  of  furniture  so  indispensable  in  every  household.  It 
was,  I  believe,  first  instituted  for  the  little  pickaninnies,  and 
consists  of  a  long,  two-inch-thick  pine  board,  say  twenty-five 
feet  long,  supported  on  two  framed  end  trestles  or  horses. 
These  trestles  are  sometimes  fitted  on  rockers.  Well,  calling 

one  evening  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  the  lady  asked  if  I 
would  not  prefer  to  sit  out  of 
doors  in  the  cool,  and  archly 
proffered  me  the  “joggling- 
board.”  Assenting,  I  fear, 
with  dubious  air,  the  good 
lady,  who  represented  a  fair 
figure  in  avoirdupois,  took 
the  initiative  and  I  followed, 
when  with  an  alternating 
motion  of  up  and  down  we 
were  joggled  to  the  centre  of 
the  board  and  into  such  an 
embarassing  proximity  that 
only  an  explosion  of  laughter 
suited  the  occasion.  Now 
you  can  picture,  when  a  group 
of  youngsters  of  susceptible 
age  and  both  sexes,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  or  moon¬ 
lit  night,  plump  themselves 
down  on  this  stout  but  pli¬ 
able  plank  what  nonsense  and 
hilarity  they  get  out  of  it. 

But  for  absolute  fun  com¬ 
mend  me  to  the  colored  pick¬ 
aninnies,  and  even  their  elders,  the  aunties  and  uncles,  one  or 
more  thrumming  on  the  “ole  banjo,”  the  others  taking  up 
the  chorus  of  “My  ole  Kentucky  Home”  in  melodious  song. 
No  darky  home  appeared  to  be  complete  without  the  jog¬ 
gling-board,  and  some  specimens  which  had  seen  ancient 
service  were  beautifully  put  together,  and  even  wear  and  tear 
seemed  only  to  have  rounded  the  edges  more  invitingly. 

Days  went  apace,  and  what  with  tramping,  sketching  and 

measuring  in  a  heat  that  some¬ 
times  was  torrid,  evening  and 
its  cool  breezes  from  the  Battery 
overlooking  the  harbor  were 
very  grateful.  There  was  a  re¬ 
serve  very  perceptible  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  residents  towards 
intrusion  on  their  secluded 
homes,  and  it  took  time  to  over¬ 
come  this.  The  tourist  and 
kodak  fiend  had  in  their  over- 
presumptuous  recklessness 
caused  annoyance  aforetime 
which  was  resented ;  but  as 
soon  as  my  real  mission  was 
made  known  every  facility 
was  offered  and  kindly  courtesy 
extended  on  every  hand.  Still, 
it  was  regrettable  that  so  much  of  my  so  little  time  had  to  be 
spent  in  awaiting  permission.  After  spending  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  the  city,  I  made  the  visit  to  Georgetown  and  the 
Santee  district,  which  occupied  a  week,  and  then  returning 
spent  another  week  in  Charleston.  The  interval  and  change 
of  scenery  acted  as  a  tonic  and,  returning,  helped  qualify  my 
first  impressions.  Strange  it  is,  but,  ever  and  everywhere,  it 
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is  just  as  you  are  departing  you  see  more,  and  find  out  more, 
to  regret  the  limit  of  your  stay.  What  are  three  weeks  in  a 
large  city,  single  handed  and  three-quarters  of  your  time 
being  taken  up  with  those  necessary  but  provokingly  ob¬ 
jectionable  adjuncts,  the  measuring-tape  and  foot-rule  ?  With 
so  much  to  tempt  one  to  brush-work,  it  was  hard  to  put  the 
palette  aside  for  the  severer  practical  work  of  measuring. 


standing  erect  beside  him,  the  buzz  of  curiosity  as  they  enter 
and  leave  the  church,  the  rows  of  colored  people  who  occupy 
benches  around  the  sides  and  end  of  the  building  or  in  the 
galleries,  the  waiting  carriages,  the  old  beadle  with  gold- 
tipped  cane  escorting  the  dignitaries  thereto,  the  handshak¬ 
ing  at  the  doors,  smiles,  congratulations  and  all  the  social 
amenities  of  the  time.  The  only  discordant  note  of  to-day 


Sunday  was  the  Sunday  of  our  forefathers,  and  in  its  de¬ 
corous  observance  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  the  colored 
population  appeared  entirely  devout.  In  this  most  English 
city,  how  I  enjoyed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service  in  the  old  churches 1 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Philip. 

After  nearly  twenty  years’  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  old  country, 
here  was  a  rendering  of  the 
service  on  the  old  lines, 
awakening  cherished  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past  —  the  quaint 
old-time  edifice,  the  sweet 
bells,  the  mellow  tones  of  an 
organ  built  in  1767,  that  Han¬ 
del  himself  might  have  played 
on,  the  high-decked  pulpit  and 
square  high-backed  pews, 
and  the  obsequious  old  sexton. 

Through  the  open  side  doors, 
through  which  a  flood  of  sun¬ 
shine  poured  and  quaint  white 
tombstones  peeped,  came  the 
subdued  sounds  of  city  life, 
with  the  chirruping  of  the 
birds  and  the  perfume  of  box 
and  the  evergreen  shrubbery  of  the  churchyard.  It  is  easy 
to  picture  the  same  service  of  forty  or  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  with  the  Governor  and  his  retinue  occupying  his 
pew  near  the  pulpit,  perhaps  the  Father  of  his  Country 


is  the  harsh  metallic  grinding  of  the  trolley-car  as  it  whizzes 
by  or  turns  the  corner  into  Broad  Street. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  city,  a 

climb  up  the  tower  and  steeple 
of  either  church  is  well  re¬ 
warded,  for,  in  the  absence  of 
any  natural  altitudes,  your 
vision  is  limited  to  the  per¬ 
spectives  of  the  streets  and 
your  neighbors’  residences  on 
all  sides  of  you.  From  the 
church  steeple  you  look  north¬ 
ward  away  over  the  city  to  its 
very  limits,  the  rivers  Ashley 
and  Cooper  stretching  on 
either  side,  exactly  as  do  the 
North  and  East  Rivers  about 
Manhattan  —  and  then  down 
over  the  roofs  and  into  the 
shady  and  spacious  gardens, 
squares  and  parks.  South¬ 
ward  you  have  the  magnificent 
harbor  and  islands.  From 
this  altitude  you  realize  what 
a  magnificent  city  it  must  have 
been  in  its  palmy  days :  truly 
patrician  in  its  character  and,  as  I  first  beheld  it  at  sunset,  a 
little  world  of  loveliness  in  itself. 

Of  the  two  church  towers  and  spires  that  of  St.  Philip’s  is 
the  most  graceful,  while  that  of  St.  Michael’s  suggests  state¬ 
liness.  Built  of  brick  and  rough-cast,  its  cream-white  walls 


1  See  article  and  illustrations  in  Part  XI,  seq. 
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and  surfaces,  as  it  pierces  the  clearest  of  blue  skies,  are 
rather  dazzling  but  beautiful  in  effect;  and  again,  as  I  saw 
it  on  a  moonlight  night,  in  the  stillness  and  repose  of  the 


city,  the  memory  of  its  vicissitudes  set  me  dreaming,  to  be 
aroused  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  the  melodious  and  historic 
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steeple,  placed  as  it  is  at  the  corner,  or  junction  of  two 
principal  streets,  dominating  every  building  and  feature  in 
its  vicinity,  that  charms  and  arrests  your  interest  whenever 
you  pass  it.  Were  I  asked  what  features  charmed  me  most 
in  Charleston,  my  reply  would  be  :  “  St.  Michael’s  Church 
and  the  Miles  Brewton  house,”  better  known  as  the  Bull- 
Pringle  house.  And  as  I  was  privileged  to  sit  in  the 
old  Pringle  pew  on  Sunday  morning  the  harmony  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  two  was  not  lost  in  my  musings. 

After  a  pretty  close  study  of  the  older  residences  here,  the 
absence  of  the  more  delicate  and  refined  ornament  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  type,  to  be  found  in  the  more  northern  States,  becomes 
evident,  and  more  or  less  disappointing,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  the  Brewton  1  house,  which,  while  simple  and  plain 
in  its  plan,  sturdy  in  the  construction  and  stately  in  effect, 
is  beautiful  as  a  whole,  the  drawing-room  and  reception-rooms 
especially  so.  It  were  well  worth  the  while  that  the  whole 
house  should  be  measured  carefully,  and  not  a  mere  room  or 
two,  which  was  all  I  could  give  the  time  to,  and,  further, 
it  being  furnished  and  occupied,  the  concession  made  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  was  sufficiently  appreciated  without  putting 
her  to  more  trouble  and  disarrangement.  The  old  garden, 
now  very  much  circumscribed  in  its  area,  was  in  the  early 
days  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and  to  this  day  the  old-time 
tulips,  jonquils,  daffodils,  peonies,  send  up  their  perennial 
bevy  of  bloom  and  color,  while  ancient  wistarias  bend  the 
branches  of  stout  trees  with  their  weight  of  superabundant 
leafage  and  tassels  of  turquoise-blue.  During  the  earthquake 
this  sturdy  old  house  suffered  the  least  of  all,  only  one  wall- 
panel  being  cracked,  thanks  to  English-built  walls  of  two 


bells,  as  they  chimed  the  quarters,  followed  by  the  tolling  of  feet  six  inches  thickness,  while  those  more  recently  built  on 
the  hour.  There  is  a  fascination  about  this  church  and  its  1  Plates  1S-26,  Part  X. 
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the  Battery  or  promenade  suffered  most,  due  to  their  sites 
being  all  “made  ground,”  in  fact  what  originally  was  swamp. 

Romance  suffuses  this  old  house  with  an  interest  far  in 
excess  of  its  neighbor’s.  As  you  walk  the  garden-paths  it  can 
be  pointed  out  where  the  ruthless  Northerners,  after  churn¬ 
ing  up  the  priceless  old  china  —  which  had  been  previously 
packed  by  loving  and  anxious  fingers,  for  safe  hiding  —  with 
the  butts  of  their  rifles,  then  strewed  it.  Though  occupied 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  by  Lord  Rawdon  and  his 
staff  as  his  headquarters,  little  damage  was  done,  compared 
to  the  ruffianly  treatment  of  the  Union  soldiers;  but,  after 
all,  considering  the  crises  it 
has  passed  through,  the  house 
is  wonderfully  well  preserved. 

Recalling  the  story  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Brewton 
house  by  the  British  officers 
and  their  courteous  treatment 
by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte  and  her 
daughter,  —  on  the  day  after 
capitulation  she  entertained 
both  British  and  American 
officers  at  the  same  table  and 
won  golden  opinions  from  all — 
the  old  prayer-book  and  Bible, 
with  her  name  inscribed,  was 
bought  at  a  book-stall  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  one  of  these  same 
officers  and  returned  by  him 
to  Mrs.  Motte.  The  old  Bible 
is  still,  so  I  hear,  read  in  the 
quaint  little  Church  of  St. 

James,  Santee. 

Judge  Heyward’s  house  on 
Church  Street  has  its  plan  and 
several  features  in  common 
with  the  Brewton  house,  but  it 
is  not  of  so  large  proportion, 
nor  are  its  enrichments  so  pro¬ 
fuse  ;  but  there  is  a  sense  of 
comfort,  as  well  as  stateliness, 
in  the  drawing-room  measured. 

The  Horrey  house,  corner  of 
Tradd  and  Meeting  Streets,  is 
remarkable  for  its  double¬ 
decked  portico,  or  veranda, 
over  the  sidewalk,  supported 
on  stone  columns  of  Tuscan 
and  Ionic  orders,  while  within 
the  features  are  plain  and  substantial,  but  with  meagre  orna¬ 
ment,  and  what  there  is  is  rather  coarse. 

The  Elliott  house  —  now  used  as  a  pumping-station  (the 
water-supply  is  from  an  artesian  well  two  thousand  feet  deep, 
and  is  pumped  into  a  little  reservoir  in  the  yard ;  the  water 
is  quite  hot  when  first  pumped  up  but  is  allowed  to  cool  before 
its  distribution)  —  has  little  peculiar  interest  beyond  the 
ample  reception-hall,  from  which  a  central  flight  of  stairs 
conducted  to  an  upper  hall,  with  a  large  well  and  gallery 
on  all  sides  ■  but  this  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  pumping-engines.  The  rooms  are  very  spacious  and  the 
mantels  and  door-finish  and  cornices  of  the  general  type  of 
the  period,  i.  e.,  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  many  old  houses  which  have  historic  interest 
and  more  or  less  romance,  but  are  deficient  in  detail  worth 
carrying  away.  What  one  notices  in  traversing  the  length 


of  the  city,  — which  is  best  done  by  a  loop-line  of  the  troi  ey  - 
system  —  is  the  change  from  the  earliest-planned,  or  English, 
type  of  house  downtown,  fronting  on  the  street,  and  the 
gradual  development  to  the  typical  Charleston  house  as  built 
before  the  war.  It  should  be  remembered  that  here  were 
the  summerhouses  of  the  rich  planters  who  found  it  un¬ 
wholesome  and  impossible  to  live  out  the  summer  on  their 
plantations.  I  was  told  that  really  their  plantation-houses 
were  better  and  more  solidly  built  than  their  city-houses, 
which  were  intended,  after  all,  only  for  summer  use,  and 
under  these  circumstances  space,  light  and  air  were  their 

chief  requisites. 

The  Thomas  Ball  house  up¬ 
town,  on  the  East  Battery,  is 
a  type  quite  common  ;  that  is, 
a  whole  house  built  only  one 
room  deep,  with  a  central  hall, 
with  front  and  rear  balconies, 
or  verandas.  Here  it  may  inci¬ 
dentally  be  remarked  that 
there  are  several  of  these  ex¬ 
tensive  old  barracks  which 
could  be  soon  converted  into 
more  comfortable  and  civilized 
houses,  and  are  to  be  rented 
for  a  merely  nominal  figure. 
There  was  one  fine  old  place, 
with  its  house-servants  and 
carriage-house  and  front  and 
rear  courtyards,  rented  for  only 
$25  per  month,  but  —  well,  that 
is  down  in  Charleston  ! 

One  of  the  old-time  features 
of  the  city  is  the  market,  of 
such  a  length  as  to  suggest 
walking  over  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
in  this  respect,  that  you  wonder 
when  it  is  coming  to  an  end. 
Its  terminal,  or  entrance,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  two-storied  Greek 
temple,  the  upper  story  being 
used  as  offices  and  reached  by 
a  double  flight  of  stairs,  the 
entrance  to  the  market  being 
through  a  wide  arch  under 
these.  Seen  at  its  best  —  on 
market  day,  or  night  —  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  weird  aspect.  About 
fifty  feet  wide,  it  runs  in  four 
sections,  necessitated  by  four  intersecting  streets,  and  in  total 
must  reach  about  eight  hundred  feet.  A  broad  central  flagged 
walk  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  stalls,  in  appearance  like 
those  of  a  stable,  and  the  unbroken  monotony  is  remarkable. 
The  roof  is  a  simple  king-post  affair,  open,  and  adds  to  the 
endless  perspective.  But  the  strangest  feature  to  Northern 
eyes  is  the  presence  of  those  natural  scavengers,  the  buzzards, 
who  make  their  appearance  only  during  market-hours,  and 
at  its  close  take  their  flight  to  their  own  eyries.  To  see  them 
in  their  descent  from  the  roof  to  the  cobblestones  after  some 
bit  of  carrion  is  very  attractive ;  they  come  down  with  such 
a  clumsy  swoop  you  expect  to  see  them  tumble  and  break 
their  necks ;  but  no,  with  a  sweeping  curve  close  to  the 
ground  they  alight  like  thistledown  and  run  with  such  side¬ 
long  gait  and  so  swiftly  that  you  cannot  restrain  a  laugh. 

In  some  of  the  later  houses,  as,  for  instance,  the  Russell, 
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the  Witte  and  others,  a  unique  feature  is  the  staircase,  which 
is  built  in  a  circular  or  oval  plan,  and  self-supporting  from 
the  ground  it  rests  upon  to  the  landing  on  the  next  floor, 
independent  of  the  walls, 
which  it  does  not  touch,  sav¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  space  and 
generally  placed  so  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  roomy  rear  hall. 

Some  pleasant  side-trips  are 
to  be  made  from  Charleston, 
by  boat  or  trolley,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  Lowndes,  or 
Waggoner,  homestead  on  the 
Ashley  River,  used  during 
the  Exposition  as  the 
Woman’s  Building ;  also  the 
Turnbull  and  Lawton  estates, 
the  former  metamorphosed  by 
municipal  authorities  for  park 
purposes,  and  the  latter  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  site  for  the 
Naval  Station,  the  house,  I 
believe,  being  originally  in 
the  possession  of  the  Izard 
family.  Other  excursions  by 
train  and  yet  within  reach  of 
an  hour  or  two’s  journey,  are 
Goosecreek  Church  and  Mulberry  Castle,  on  the  Cooper 
River,  and  Pompion  Hill  Church  and  Drayton  Hall,  on  the 


its  past,  but  there  is  scarcely  an  estate  upon  which  the  in¬ 
scription  ‘  Ichabod”  could  not  be  appropriately  placed  on 
its  gate  posts.  Without  the  help,  the  spacious  gardens  are 

but  poorly  kept  up,  and  reflect 
the  all-pervading  decay.  As 
you  behold  all  these  big  man¬ 
sions,  and  after  talking  with 
their  owners,  you  are  mani¬ 
festly  impressed  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  a  grand¬ 
father  who  helped  to  make 
history,  but  reflect  that  this 
they  did  because  they  could 
not  very  well  help  doing  so, 
and  while  these  good  people 
have  been  dreaming  of  their 
family  trees,  the  Northerners 
have  been  studiously  pushing 
a  way  for  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

Among  the  pleasurable  trips 
from  Charleston,  a  visit  to  and 
a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  old 
Georgetown  —  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  older  fami¬ 
lies  of  that  city  —  well  repays 
one,  and  it  is  from  there  the 
trip  through  the  Santee  district  is  made.  Situated  as  it  is 
about  sixty  miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  northeast  and  on  the 


The  Thomas  Ball  House,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Ashley  River.  The  latter  house  I  regretted  my  inability  to 
see,  as  the  place  was  closed  up  and  the  family  away. 

To  sum  up  my  impressions  of  Charleston  :  I  found  it  a 
proud  old  city,  with  every  evidence  of  wealth  and  luxury  in 


coast  —  or,  more  strictly,  on  Sampit  Creek  — at  the  junction 
of  the  Black  and  Waccamaw  rivers,  as  they  open  into  the 
sea,  one  should  in  these  days  make  the  journey  in  about 
two  hours,  whereas  the  trip  consumes  four  or  five  hours. 
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The  first  half  of  the  journey  is  by  the  main  line  (Atlantic 
Coast  Line)  to  Lane’s  Junction,  taking  you  through  St. 
Stephen’s,  across  the  Santee 
River,  due  north,  and  then,  in 
the  shakiest  and  dirtiest  of 
makeshift  railroad-cars,  you  are 
jolted  or  joggled  along  to  your 
destination,  with  a  stop  every 
five  or  eight  minutes,  now  for 
a  word  between  the  conductor 
and  some  planter,  who  rides  up 
to  the  crossing  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  ;  then  to  take  on 
an  odd  bale  of  cotton ;  anon 
to  embark  a  colored  woman 
with  a  basket  of  eggs,  or  some 
woful  chickens  ;  again  we  stop 
just  to  stretch  our  limbs,  or  for 
the  engine  to  take  water,  and 
indeed  so  thirsty  did  that 


hand.  After  some  vigorous  ablutions  you  are  glad  to  hear 
the  dinner-bell,  rung  by  a  colored  waiter  —  with  a  vigor  only 

equalled  by  an  English  railway- 
porter’s —  on  the  piazza,  right 
on  the  sidewalk.  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  the  whole  town  to  come 
up  with  a  rush  and  recalled  the 
parable  of  the  five  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes  amongst  the 
multitude ;  but  my  fears  were 
baseless.  The  company  was 
limited,  and  suffice  it  that  I 
found  more  hearty  fare  than 
at  any  hotel  —  not  excepting 
that  old  stand-by,  the  “Char¬ 
leston”  of  Charleston  —  in  all 
my  trip.  Now,  this  was  a  little 
unpretentious  one-horse-town 
hotel,  but  in  the  limited  quar¬ 
ters  designated  “  office  ”  was  a 


The  Elliott  House,  Charleston. 
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locomotive  appear  that  at  last 
I  classed  it  as  amphibious. 

Dusty,  hot,  stifled,  at  last  one 
emerges  onto  the  platform  of 
the  Georgetown  station,  glad 
to  incarcerate  oneself  again  for 
a  brief  while  inside  an  ancient 
omnibus,  so  long  as  one  may 
be  put  down  at  some  hotel  — 
no,  not  at  that  lumber-barracks 
opposite  the  station  ;  but  away 
from  the  dusky  crowd,  in  the 
old  town  —  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  are  dumped  onto  the 
sidewalk  at  the  “Windsor,”  and 
a  genial  landlord  gives  you  a 
hearty  welcome  with  extended 


bookcase,  and  there  was  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  “  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Americana' ’  flanked  at 
the  one  end  by  the  “  Holy 
Bible "  and  at  the  other  by 
“  Webster's  Unabridged''  with 
various  reference-books,  histo¬ 
ries  and  commentaries  on  a 
lower  shelf.  Surely,  many  a 
more  pretentious  establishment 
might  take  a  hint  from  this, 
the  entirely  unexpected.  Nor 
was  the  privilege  shirked,  for 
many  times  I  observed  various 
drummers  poring  over  ency¬ 
clopaedia  and  dictionary,  if  not 
the  Bible. 
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Georgetown  divides  its  interests  :  there  is  the  long  main 
street  with  its  modern  store-fronts  of  frame  structure  and 
pushing  trade,  much  of  it  maintained  by  the  Hebrew  element, 
and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the 
restful  quiet  of  the 
residential  section, 
with  a  picturesque¬ 
ness  and  beauty  only 
to  be  found  where 
modern  changes  are 
eschewed.  Its  old 
houses  conserva- 
tively  preserved, 
though  boasting  lit¬ 
tle  of  architectural 
detail,  fascinate  you 
with  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  their 
antiquity,  of  course 
accentuated  with  the 
Southern  features. 

Spaciously  laid  out, 
with  very  wide 
streets  or  boule¬ 
vards,  old-time  gar¬ 
dens,  and  revelling  in  the  shade  of  fine  old  oaks,  the  mem¬ 
ory  recalls  it  as  a  dream  of  the  past. 


or  pine-woods,  now  transplanted  into  the  precincts  of  a  civ¬ 
ilized  community,  assumes  in  the  frame  house  of  the  same 
plan  a  more  finished  appearance.  The  outside  chimney  at 

one  end,  instead  of 
being  constructed 
of  clay  or  short  in¬ 
terlaced  logs  be¬ 
smeared  with  clay,  is 
now  of  brick.  Pres¬ 
ently  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  you  have  a 
hearth  and  chimney 
at  either  end,  and 
anon  a  double  story. 
The  house  is  now 
divided  by  a  narrow 
hall,  with  staircase 
in  the  rear.  With 
increased  prosperity 
and  personal  impor¬ 
tance  comes  the 
piazza,  first  single, 
then  double.  Again, 
to  better  facilitate 
domestic  require¬ 
ments,  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  is  erected  away  from  the  house,  and  then  a  small  covered 
gallery  is  needed  to  connect  with  the  house.  This,  as  the 


The  Manigault  House,  Charleston,  S.  C 


It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  the  growth  in  plan  of  the  family  quarters  are  found  to  be  too  limited,  is  closed  in,  and 
older  houses.  The  original  rough  log  cabin  of  the  country  you  have  an  L,  and  so  on.  You  cannot  very  well  attach  this 
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development  to  the  larger  houses,  but  it  is  noticeable  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes  and  of  the  colored  element. 
In  some  of  these  cottages  the  walls  are  wainscoted  to  the 
ceiling,  and  here  and  there  you  come 
across  a  finely  modelled  door-knocker 
or  other  suggestion  of  architectural 
and  refined  tastes.  Some  peeps  into 
the  interior  of  these  primitive  houses 
revealed  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
neatness;  here  and  there  evidences 
of  good  taste. 

The  old  church,  “  Prince  George 
Winyard,”  is  still,  after  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  a  specimen  of  beauti¬ 
ful  brickwork  in  English  bond  and, 
with  its  quaint  tower  and  massive 
arched  window-heads,  embowered  in 
trees,  is  a  picture  from  any  point  of 
view.  The  old  market,  too,  with  its 
tower,  built  about  1S40,  is  striking  in 
its  simplicity  and,  being  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  boatmen,  skippers,  towns¬ 
men,  colored  loafers  and  the  ever¬ 
present  mule-cart,  makes  a  curious 
picture  to  Northern  eyes. 

From  Georgetown  a  visit  was 
made  to  “Friendfield,”  an  old  plan¬ 
tation-house  about  six  or  eight  miles 
out  in  the  woods,  where  the  singular 
find  of  the  pictured  wall-paper  was 
made.  The  house  was  interesting  in 
plan,  but  appeared  to  be  rather  a 
patchwork  of  additions.  Strange  to  say,  while  I  had  heard 
of  the  name  of  this  amongst  other  plantation-houses — so 
many  of  them  burned  —  no  one  could  give  me  any  information 


Another  trip  that  was  as  pleasureable  as  it  was  interesting 
was  up  the  Waccamaw  River  (two  or  three  miles  wide),  in  a 
little  rowboat,  with  a  burly  negro,  half  a  dozen  or  more  miles, 

to  visit  “  Prospect  Hill,”  the  old 
home  of  the  Huger  family,  where 
La  Fayette  was  welcomed  and  en¬ 
tertained  on  his  second  visit  to  this 
country.  I  believe,  too,  that  Wash¬ 
ington  here  paid  a  visit.  After  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  water,  we 
pulled  inshore  and  along  a  narrow 
canal  to  the  landing,  about  a  mile 
inland.  The  banks  of  this  canal, 
which  in  the  olden  days  were  well 
preserved  and  kept,  were  a  tangle  of 
riotous  vines  and  pampas-grasses, 
sometimes  overarching  us,  while 
on  either  side  stretched  the  wide 
rice-fields.  From  the  landing  a  tor- 
tuous  path  led  up  the  hill  to  the  old 
house,  embowered  ’mid  old  oaks,  a 
picture  of  sad  decay.  Evidences  of 
a  once  richly  cultivated  garden  were 
everywhere.  Ivy  climbed  the  walls 
and  hid  the  old  stone  stairs  to  the 
piazza,  with  its  wrought-iron  railing 
of  quaint  design.  The  house  was  of 
the  simplest  in  plan,  being  divided 
by  a  wide  hall  from  front  to  rear, 
the  house  being  two  rooms  deep. 
Shown  over  it  by  a  little  colored 
boy,  who  seemed  to  tip-toe  it  every¬ 
where  and  spoke  in  muffled  whisper,  the  silence,  with  the 
everywhere  apparent  desolation,  was  so  oppressive  that  only 
my  limited  time  in  which  to  get  my  sketching  and  measuring 


“  Prospect  Hill,”  on  the  Waccamaw  River  :  the  Rear. 


about  it,  and  only  on  the  morning  of  my  departure  did  I  man-  done  kept  me  to  my  task.  Afterward  rambling  around  the 
age  to  reach  it,  and,  so,  had  too  little  time  to  do  justice  to  it.  estate,  inspecting  the  different  outhouses,  smoke  and  baking 
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houses  and  the  site  of  the  farm-buildings  —  for  that  is  all 
that  remains — I  was  glad  to  come  away,  sick  at  heart  in 
contemplating  the  ruthless  transition  from  the  days  of  its 
one-time  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  row  back  was  a  relief  from  the  stifling  heat  and  op- 


skipper  and  other  boats’  companies  passing  half  a  mile  away, 
and,  strange  to  say,  just  in  an  ordinary  voice,  which 
would  be  answered  clearly  and  intelligibly  on  the  instant. 
All  this  section  of  country  was  once  a  veritable  garden  of 
cultivation;  first  indigo,  then  rice  and  cotton  and  tobacco ; 


The  Robert  J.  Turnbull  House,  near  Charleston,  S.C. 


pressiveness  on  shore,  and  though  the  little  flat-bottomed 
cockleshell  of  a  boat  rocked  a  little  too  much  in  the  tidal 
current  midstream  for  one’s  entire  confidence,  the  freshness 
was  grateful,  while  it  was  interesting  to  take  note  of  little 
things  ;  for  instance,  the  home  of  the  alligator  on  the  banks, 
and  the  genial  exchange  of  “  How  d’ye  do’s  ”  between  my 


and  it  was  the  proprietors  of  these  plantations,  with  their  fine 
old  houses  and  retinues  of  servants,  who  helped  to  build 
up  Charleston,  which  was  their  summer  home.  A  colony 
of  Huguenots,  their  family  names  to-day  predominate,  and  of 
these  names  the  present  generation  is  justly  proud. 

E.  Eldon  Ueane. 


The  Charleston  Post-office. 
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Romance  and  the  South  Carolina  Homestead. 


THE  genuine  Colonial  houses  of  the  South,  like 
the  respectable  gray-haired  servants,  are  becoming 
scarce,  but  certain  country-seats  dating  back  to 
days  before  this  nation  had  even  thought  of  a  house¬ 
warming  exist  yet  in  South  Carolina,  secluded  in  those 
parishes,  close  to  the  sea, 
where  the  first  colonists  got 
foothold.  The  young  house¬ 
keepers  in  these  time-honored 
dwellings  would,  doubtless, 
willingly  exchange  them  for 
newer  quarters  less  congenial 
to  moths  and  spiders.  In¬ 
deed,  the  old  homes  owe  their 
preservation  as  much  to  the 
substantial  construction  that 
defies  fire,  and  would  make 
the  tearing-down  a  task,  as  to 
veneration  for  their  character. 

But  to  the  person  of  romantic 
or  antiquarian  turn,  such  a 
place  is  eloquent,  and  merely 
to  cross  the  plain  stone  threshold  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
deep-sunk  windows  and  chimney-cupboards  is  to  slip  back 


A  mansion  that  interests  strangers  is  Mulberry  Castle,1  on 
the  Cooper  River,  so-called  from  the  mulberry-trees  set  out 
for  silk  culture  by  an  enterprising  Governor  of  the  Province. 
The  house  bears  the  date  1714  on  the  iron  vanes  which  cap 
its  towers.  The  vanes,  of  light  arabesque  design,  swing  as 

weathercocks  on  the  four 
towers  and,  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  across  the  low-lying  rice- 
fields,  give  a  quaint  mediaeval 
look  to  the  place.  The  silk 
raised  and  spun  on  this  plan¬ 
tation,  the  first  experimented 
with  in  this  country,  was  of 
fine  quality.  A  patriotic  Co¬ 
lonial  dame  carried  enough  of 
it  for  the  making  of  three 
dresses  to  prominent  women 
in  England  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  Carolina’s  adaptability 
for  silk  culture.  Mulberry 
Castle’s  founder  was  a  zealous 
churchman  who  frowned  upon 
dissenters  and  continued  to  nip  their  influence  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  affairs.  Many  arbitrary,  hot-worded  arguments 


Fireplaces:  Mulberry  Castle,  on  the  Cooper  River,  S.  C. 


to  the  time  of  the  minuet  and  elaborate  courtesy,  of  powdered 
heads,  knee-buckles,  buckram  skirts  and  stomachers. 


bearing  on  State  and  martial  matters  were  contested  in 
1  Plate  38,  Part  X. 
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this  old  house,  and  significant  negotiations  conducted  when 
delegations  or  private  parties  sailed  up  the  Cooper  to  the 
Castle’s  master,  to  have  rights  vindicated  or  wrongs  redressed. 
The  loopholes  provided  in  the  heavy  window-shutters  evidence 
a  martial  history.  The  owner  promoted  the  building  of  forts 
as  well  as  churches,  and  his  descendants  later  experienced 
rough  handling  both  from  Indians  and  British  scouts.  Once, 
in  Revolutionary  times,  a  servant  reported  that  troopers  were 
coming  across  the  open  hilltop  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
proprietor  —  a  colonel  of  the  day  —  went  down  the  slope  back 
of  the  premises  to  a  schooner  anchored  in  the  river,  and 
lying  face  downward  on  the  deck  was  covered  with  a  row¬ 
boat,  in  time  to  hear  the  troopers  gallop  past  toward  the 
swamp  where  they  believed  him  hiding. 

At  another  time,  while  the  family  was  at  supper,  word 


Drayton  Hall,1  on  the  Ashley  River,  is  a  survival  of  first- 
settlement  days,  still  habitable  after  long  use  and  many 
changes  in  its  surroundings.  And  Middleton  Place,  its 
close  neighbor,  is  possibly  the  best  known  of  Carolina  plan¬ 
tations,  famed  for  its  noble  gardens,  to  which  hundreds  of 
tourists  make  pilgrimage.  It  is  there  that  one  sees  the 
clustering  azaleas  blooming  full  and  free  in  the  open  air  at 
the  foot  of  lofty  oaks  and  laurels,  from  which  the  gray-moss 
veilings  droop  almost  to  the  ground.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
country  have  such  effects  in  blossoms  and  foliage  been  con¬ 
trived,  and  the  charm  of  the  place  is  its  naturalness  and 
freedom  from  artificial  posing.  Wherever  and  whenever  the 
gardener’s  art  has  been  used  to  aid  nature  it  has  been  done 
so  deftly  and  subtly  as  to  give  the  impression  that  even 
Madam  Nature  herself  had  been  deceived  into  mothering  the 


!_ 

came  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  The  women  promptly  blew 
out  the  candles,  and  the  husband  and  father  reached  his 
stable  and  on  horseback  got  off  to  the  woods  while  the 
raiders  were  searching  the  premises  by  torchlight.  Many 
colonists  were  in  the  house  at  that  juncture  because  of  its 
supposed  safety.  On  a  pallet  in  one  corner  of  the  parlor 
the  master’s  little  daughter  had  been  put  to  sleep  while  some 
visitor  occupied  her  bed.  Her  couch  was  overturned  by 
bayonets  in  the  soldiers’  search  for  arms  or  treasure.  Those 
times  gave  way  to  seasons  of  great  prosperity  and  affluence, 
and  even  in  the  Civil  War  the  Castle  escaped  damage  because 
of  its  secluded  location. 

Two  miles  from  Mulberry  plantation  is  a  quaint  dwelling 
called  Exeter  House,  with  the  date  1712  graved  on  its  brick¬ 
work.  The  two  houses  are  companions,  having  shared  the  same 
history,  and  being  at  present  owned  by  family  connections. 


innovation.  This  estate  marks  the  time  when  Carolinians 
first  became  ambitious  for  luxury.  The  founder’s  aim  was 
to  make  a  choice  and  cultivated  display  of  the  native  botani¬ 
cal  riches  of  the  section,  mingling  them  with  such  foreign 
importations  as  could  best  be  naturalized  to  the  soil.  The 
very  spirit  of  tranquil  loveliness  broods  over  the  spot,  and 
even  the  prosaic  visitor  warms  to  enthusiasm  at  the  first  sur¬ 
prise  of  these  riverside  grounds  that  many  liken  to  Paradise. 
The  house,  to  which  the  gardens  were  a  complement,  was 
burned  years  ago,  but  its  loss  has  been  skilfully  concealed. 

In  St.  James’s  Parish,  Goose  Creek,  is  Yeaman’s  Hall, 
whose  founder  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  slave-labor 
in  Carolina.  The  house  was  in  constant  use  until  the 
earthquake  cracked  its  walls.  Its  age  shows  in  its  face. 
Port-holes  in  the  basement  brickwork  and  staircase  landing 

1  Plate  39,  Part  X. 
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show  it  to  have  been  designed  for  defence  as  well  as  comfort. 
And  the  builder,  who  fled  from  Barbadoes,  bringing  money 
and  slaves  with  him,  must  have  profited  by  his  lessons  in 
danger,  for  he  not  only  caused  a  secret  chamber  to  be  walled 
within  the  house,  but  also  built  an  underground  passage  lead¬ 
ing  out,  several  hundred  yards,  to  the  creek,  where  boats  were 
kept  moored  that  the  besieged  might  leave  the  dwelling 
secretly.  This  passage  opens  into  the  family  graveyard 
which  adjoins  the  premises,  as  was  old-country  custom.  A 
flat  gravestone  inscribed  to  some  mythical  ancestor  hides 
the  entrance  to  the  underground  way.  That  buried  passage 
has  been  an  abiding  terror  to  successive  generations  of  the 
neighborhood  darkies,  and  been  speculated  upon  by  many 
instalments  of  Sunday-school  children  who  go  to  the  Hall  for 
their  spring  picnics.  The  hidden  way  is  the  basis  for  all 
manner  of  “  bogey  stories,”  and  the  most  harmless  of  Jack-o’- 
my-Lanterns  seen  there  causes  desertion  of  the  territory  for 
weeks,  and  then  the  foxes  and  ’possums  roam  secure  from 


ing  from  a  strong-minded  grandame  of  strict  religious  bent, 
who,  during  her  sway  as  mistress,  had  forbidden  all  levity 
and  pernicious  reading  to  her  household.  The  private  diaries 
of  the  time  report  that  the  governess  destroyed  her  novel  and 
took  a  servant-maid  to  sleep  in  her  room  thereafter ;  but,  later, 
when  there  arrived  at  the  Hall  a  son  of  the  old  grandame 
whose  features  strikingly  resembled  his  mother’s,  the  young 
woman  was  thrown  into  such  agitation  of  mind  that  she  had 
to  go  away  in  quest  of  health. 

An  ancient  place  facing  on  Wappoo  Creek  is  notable  for 
having  produced  the  first  Carolina  indigo,  an  achievement 
due  to  woman’s  wit  and  perseverance.  The  Governor  of 
Antigua  sent  his  wife  and  daughter  to  his  Carolina  planta¬ 
tion  for  the  advantages  of  climate.  The  daughter,  wearying 
of  the  monotony  of  country  life,  sought  for  some  industry 
with  which  to  liven  matters,  and  began  experimenting  with 
tropical  seeds  and  fruits  sent  her  by  her  father.  The  first 
indigo  seeds  she  planted  were  killed  by  frost ;  the  next  venture 


hunting.  A  fine  spring  of  water  is  hard  by,  but  none  of  the 
negro  tenants  on  the  land  partake  of  its  benefit.  They  say 
the  place  is  haunted. 

There  is  a  ghost  story  concerning  the  experience  of  a 
governess,  a  gay  young  widow,  who  taught  the  children  of 
the  household  some  generations  after  its  founding.  She 
was  reading  a  novel  one  night  in  her  bedchamber  upstairs 
when  the  door  opened  softly,  and  an  old  lady  in  silk  gown 
and  cross  ’kerchief  walked  in  and  looked  at  her,  with  finger 
uplifted.  The  young  woman  asked  the  visitor’s  meaning 
without  getting  response,  and  when  the  apparition  turned  to 
go  she  followed  through  several  rooms  until  it  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come.  The  household  was  roused  and 
inquiry  made  as  to  how  a  stranger  could  have  got  in  or  out 
without  notice.  The  mystery  was  never  cleared.  Only  those 
familiar  with  the  family  characteristics  set  it  down  as  a  warn- 


failed  because  of  worms.  The  third  trial  after  many  months 
proved  successful,  and  the  father  being  advised  of  the  fact 
sent  a  West  Indian  chemist  to  build  vats  and  show  the 
process  of  extracting  the  dye  from  the  weed.  The  foreign 
chemist,  probably  regretting  his  bargain  as  adverse  to  his 
own  country,  purposely  misled  his  employer  and  marred  the 
quality  of  the  indigo  by  putting  in  too  much  lime. 

The  young  woman  circumvented  him,  however.  Feeling 
intuitively  that  his  dealings  were  not  fair,  she  watched  him 
carefully,  questioning  every  step  in  the  process  and  his 
reasons  for  doing  thus  and  so,  with  the  result  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  correct  management  was  obtained  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  manipulation  of  indigo  made  known  to  the  planters 
of  the  section.  Afterwards,  this  girl  experimenter  married  a 
neighbor,  to  whom  her  father  made  a  present  of  all  the  indigo 
raised  on  his  lands. 
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One  of  the  stateliest  of  the  old  plantation  houses  in  the 
low  country  was  “Archdale,”  built  in  1706,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  architect  who  built  St.  Philip’s  Church  in 
Charleston.  This  house,  which  had  the  massive  walls  of  a 
fortress,  with  steps  and  porches  to  correspond,  was  injured 
by  the  earthquake,  which  proved  so  ruinous  to  brick  houses. 
The  interior  is  decorated  with  florid  stucco-work  and  the 
hall  fireplaces  are  lined  with  pictured  Dutch  tiles.  As  in  most 
old  English  dwellings,  the  family  allegiance  is  shown  by  the 
royal  arms,  done  in  stucco,  over  the  main  archway.  Without 
were  paved  courts  and  extensive  grounds  adorned  with  laurel 
and  catalpa  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 

Some  of  these  old  places  stand  far  back  from  the  road 
and  owe  much  of  their  beauty  to  a  water  approach  or  to 
their  isolation  among  live  oak  groves,  or  on  imposing  bluffs 
visible  from  some  distance.  Bits  of  social  or  domestic  his¬ 
tory  are  connected  with  each,  serving  to  fix  them  in  memory. 
You  drive  up  some  avenue  so  well  defined  and  stately  it 
would  seem  the  caretaker  must  be  near  at  hand,  only  to  find 
the  relics  of  a  dwelling  and  grounds  long  defaced,  the 
well-filled  barns  at  a  little  distance  and  the  populous  negro 


cabins  emphasizing  the  desolation.  One  such  home  near 
Charleston  was  destroyed  by  its  owner’s  hand  on  discovery 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching.  His  negroes  strove  to 
prevent  the  sacrifice,  but  Spartan-like,  the  planter  himself,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  place  would  be  sacked,  applied  the  torch 
that  took  away  valuable  paintings,  plate  and  household  keep¬ 
sakes.  At  another  old  home-site  in  a  sister  parish,  the  tale 
holds  of  the  young  master’s  journeying  across  the  ocean  for 
his  bride,  after  building  a  carefully  planned  house  with  ex¬ 
press  deference  to  her  comfort.  The  night  of  the  home¬ 
coming  the  carriage  was  sent  to  the  station  to  fetch  the  young 
pair,  and  as  they  entered  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house  an 
odd  light  struck  on  the  trees.  The  dwelling  was  on  fire,  too 
far  gone  to  be  rescued.  And  the  couple  sat  in  their  convey¬ 
ance  and  watched  the  tragedy,  afterwards  taking  shelter  in 
the  overseer’s  house  until  a  substitute  could  be  built. 

There  are  no  older  or  more  picturesque  survivals  anywhere 
in  the  land  than  these  Carolina  home-sites ;  and  it  is  well  to 
record  them  before  they  have  been  too  much  modified  or  set 
aside. 

Olive  F.  Gunby. 


More  Peculiarities  of  Southern 
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IF  one  wished  to  embark  on  an  interesting  voyage  of  spec¬ 
ulative  inquiry,  he  might  imagine  that  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  ships  of  the  world 
brought  to  this  Western  Hemisphere  as  many  individuals 
as  have  entered  this  country  during  the  last  decade  as  immi¬ 
grants,  coming  then,  as  they  have  come  now,  from  as  many 
and  diversely  situated  civiliza¬ 
tions,  and  then  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  manner  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  what  kinds  of  social 
customs,  what  forms  of  archi¬ 
tectural  surroundings  would 
have  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  the  motley  horde  of  Huns, 

Italians,  Poles,  Jews,  Armen¬ 
ians,  Russians,  Chinese,  Jap¬ 
anese,  Scandinavians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Irishmen  and  so  on. 

The  science  of  ethnology 
shows  us  how  climate,  social 
custom  and  family  habit  predi¬ 
cate  the  results  of  man’s 
efforts,  and  on  nothing  is  the 
effect  of  these  more  clearly 
stamped  than  on  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  country.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  this  country  was,  essentially,  settled  by  Englishmen, 
and  the  ethnical  characteristics  of  the  American  people  do 
not  vary  much  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands,  although  there  are  parts  of  the  country  which  bear 
the  impress  of  the  habits,  customs  and  styles  of  building 
native  to  those  early  settlers  of  other  than  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 


But  it  could  have  made  little  difference  at  the  time  when 
the  early  settlers  actually  arrived  what  had  been  their  home 
habits  of  life.  They  found  themselves  projected  into  a  new 
world  and  they  must  house  themselves  either  in  natural  caves 
or  in  some  form  of  habitation  that  their  own  hands  were 
capable  of  forming  wi  h  most  expedition,  whether  a  wattled 

wigwam,  a  sod  hut,  a  mud 
hovel  or  a  log  cabin.  The 
log  cabin  was  the  natural  se¬ 
lection  of  Englishmen,  and 
from  the  log  cabin  was  in  time 
evolved,  not  only  the  present 
system  of  wooden  dwellings, 
but  one  of  the  two  kinds  of 
building  which  are  essentially 
American  types.  One  of 
these  types  has  already  been 
referred  to  —  the  gambrel- 
roofed  building.  The  second 
type  that  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  essentially  American 
is  the  house  with  wing  pavil¬ 
ions  1  which  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  dwelling-houses  in  the 
Southern  States,  a  type  of 
dwelling  that  has  sometimes 
been  held  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  slavery,  for,  considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  wing  pavilion  is  but  the  slave- 
quarter  drawn  nearer  to  the  main  house  and  occupied  by  the 
house-servants,  and,  finally,  connected  with  it  by  open  or 
closed  galleries.  But  the  wing  pavilion  may  have  another 
derivation,  and  its  germ  is  to  be  sought  in  the  humblest  type 


1  The  writer  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  wing-pavilion  houses  are  not  common  in  other  countries,  but  merely  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  country  was  a  natural  one. 
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of  dwelling,  since  it  is  in  the  dwellings  of  the  lowly  that 
changes  occur  least  rapidly,  and  so  there  is  more  hope  of 
finding  still  in  existence  the  needed  connecting  links. 

In  all  probability  the  log  cabin  of  the  South  was  very  like 
the  log  cabin  of  the  North,  and  its  architectural  form  was 
of  the  simplest,  and  though  the  sun  shone  more  fiercely  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  than  it  did  in  Massachusetts, 
we  do  not  know  that  the  Southern  settlers  undertook  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  grateful  shade  on  the  outside  of  the  cabin  by  giving 
a  wide  overhang  to  their  roof-timbers.  But  by  the  time  that 
logs  had  been  supplanted  by  slabs  and  sawed  boards,  we  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  this  matter  of  providing  shade  had 
received  attention  and  the  householder  had  provided  a  place 
where  his  women-folk  could  work  or  sit  under  cover  from 
the  sun’s  rays,  either  by  giving  his  main  roof  an  overhang  or 
by  building  a  porch  on  the  gable-end.  Now,  as  the  original 
log  cabins  were  essentially  small  structures  of  a  single  room 


ures.  This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  enough  until  it 
came  time,  perhaps,  to  provide  a  second  daughter  with  a 
home,  and  then  the  problem  presented  was  not  so  easy  of 
solution,  for  if  the  new  house  were  built  in  the  same  line 
over  beyond  the  house  of  the  eldest  daughter,  the  new  bride’s 
door  might  as  well  be  cut  in  one  side  as  in  another,  since  she 
would  inevitably  be  ostracized  from  the  family  circle,  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  “  doorstep  visits,”  while  the  mother  would  have 
to  take  twice  as  many  steps  in  going  to  call  on  one  daughter 
as  she  would  when  just  running  in  to  chat  with  the  other.  If, 
having  this  evil  in  mind,  the  head  of  the  family  ever  thought 
to  avoid  it  by  building  for  his  second  daughter  a  cabin  — 
always  in  the  same  right  line  —  to  the  west  (as  we  have 
assumed)  of  his  own  house,  he  doubtless  perceived  that, 
though  the  mother’s  steps  might  be  saved,  the  new  location 
would  be  as  undesirable  socially  as  the  site  at  the  other  end 
of  the  second  cabin.  But  being,  doubtless,  a  man  of  resource, 


or,  if  larger,  of  two  rooms,  it  is  plain  that  as  the  family  in¬ 
creased  more  room  was  found  needful,  and,  as  log  cabins 
are  not  easy  to  enlarge,  it  was  the  obvious  thing  to  provide 
such  enlargement  in  the  shape  of  a  second  log  cabin  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original,  and,  for  convenience  as  well  as  for 
sociability  and  mutual  protection,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  new  structure  should  be  built  near  the  original,  with  its 
walls  parallel  to  those  of  the  old  cabin.  These  enlargements 
of  the  homestead  were,  in  a  sense,  compulsory  when  it  was 
needful  to  establish  a  son  or  daughter  in  a  new  home,  and, 
as  neighbors  were  few  and  doctors  fewer,  it  was  all  the  more 
desirable  that  the  mother  should  have  her  daughter  directly 
under  her  eye.  Then,  if  the  door  of  the  original  cabin,  with 
its  possible  porch,  was,  say,  in  the  east  gable-wall,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  sociability  evidently  required  that  the  door  of 
the  new  cabin,  with  its  possible  porch,  should  be  in  the 
west  gable-wall,  so  that  mother  and  daughter  might  gossip 
with  one  another  across  the  short  space  between  the  struct- 


the  father,  after  due  thought,  solved  his  problem  in  a  way  to 
remove  all  disagreeabilities,  little  thinking  that  in  doing  so 
he  was  producing  the  germ  of  the  second  typical  product 
of  American  architectural  ingenuity. 

He  perceived  that,  although  two  of  his  daughters  were  off 
his  hands  and  out  of  his  house,  really,  the  house  itself  was 
quite  too  small  for  his  remaining  and  still  growing  family,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  amply  large  for  the  newly  married  couple ; 
so  he  decided  to  abandon  it  to  them  and  build  a  new  and 
larger  house  for  himself.  This  new  and  larger  structure,  be¬ 
ing  always  guided  by  the  instinct  for  convenience  and  socia¬ 
bility,  he  set  in  the  space  between  the  two  cabins  already 
built,  but  at  right  angles  to  them,  with  the  gable-end  to  the 
south,  that  is  ;  setting  it  back  so  that  its  south  gable-wall 
aligned  with  their  north  side-walls.  The  door  of  this  new  and 
larger  structure  naturally  was  cut  in  the  south  gable-wall, 
and  in  this  way  the  doors,  and  possible  porches,  of  the  three 
dwellings  fronted  on  a  common,  and  small,  door-yard.  The 
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mandates  of  sociability  were  perfectly  observed;  the  mother 
in  talking  across  to  her  eldest  daughter  need  talk  but  half 
as  loud  as  before,  or  in  case  of  a  visit  need  take  but  half  as 
many  steps.  The  natural  passing  to  and  fro  between  these 
three  cabins  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  particularly  after  the 
grandchildren  acquired  locomotive  capacity,  suggested  a 
platform  of  some  kind,  and, 
presently,  a  roof  to  that  plat¬ 
form  to  give  shade  or  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  weather. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  natural  demands 
of  family  sociability  was  the 
germ  of  the  wing-pavilion 
house  of  the  Southern  States. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this 
interesting  type  was  evolved 
in  just  this  way,  why  is  it 
that  the  type  is  confined  to 
the  South  and  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the 
North  ?  And  since  it  is  a 
stranger  in  the  North,  is  not 
this  hypothetical  evolution 
a  little  too  fine-drawn  to  deserve  respect?  Possibly.  Yet 
before  waiving  it  aside  as  ridiculous,  it  is  proper  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  questions.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
just  as  great  a  difference  between  the  social  instincts  of  the 
settlers  North  and  South  as  there  is  between  the  climates 
of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  The  family  life  of 
the  Puritan  was  far  less  expansive  and  joyous  than  that 
of  the  Southern  immigrants,  even  if  we  take  as  a  correspond- 
ing  type  the  Huguenot,  for  here  we  have  the  asceticism  due  to 
sectarianism  largely  offset  by  the  natural  joyousness  of  the 
Gallic  temperament.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  a  Puritan 
mother  did  not  feel  the  need  of  doorstep  gossip  as  keenly  as 
did  the  mother  living  on  the 
James  or  on  the  Santee,  and 
no  matter  how  much  her 
New  England  descendants 
may  now  love  to  gossip 
“  over  the  back  fence,”  did 
not  feel  the  hourly  need  of 
chit-chat  that  her  livelier 
Southern  contemporary  may 
have  felt. 

Again,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  out-of-door 
life  of  the  Southerner  is 
longer  by  several  months  in 
the  year  than  is  that  of  the 
Northerner,  and,  while 
the  latter  might  well  hesi¬ 
tate  to  provide  his  wife  and 
daughters  with  primitive 
covered  verandas  w  h i c  h 
would  be  fully  serviceable 
only  three  months  in  the 
year,  they  were  very  reasonable  things  for  a  Southerner  to 
provide,  since  they  would  surely  be  used  nine  months  out  of 
every  twelve.  Since  we  know  that  the  most  potent  control¬ 
ling  influences  affecting  architectural  forms  are  the  ethnical 
and  the  climatic,  we  think  that  the  absence  of  the  wing- 
pavilion  type  in  the  North  does  not  in  any  way  invalidate 
the  theory  of  evolution  we  suggest. 


As  a  theory,  and  fanciful  at  that,  all  this  may  be  very 
well,  but  is  there  any  tangible  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  it?  We  think  there  is. 

The  wing-pavilion  house,  as  it  exists  in  the  manor-houses 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  presents  the  type  in  its  highest 
perfection,  and  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what 

nationality  a  genuine  cosmo¬ 
polite  really  is,  so  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  case  of  these 
eighteenth-century  houses, 
erected  by  men  of  great 
means,  to  decide  whether 
the  germ  of  their  house-plan 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
country  or  abroad  ;  whether 
they  here  followed  by  one 
last  step  a  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  that  had  been  going 
on  about  them  and  their 
ancestors  ever  since  the 
country  was  first  discovered, 
or  whether  they  adopted  and 
simplified  a  type  discover¬ 
able  somewhere  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Types  subsist  longest  in  the  lower 
stages  of  development,  with  inanimate  things  as  much  as  with 
man,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  of  development  here  sug¬ 
gested  we  must  seek  for  proof,  noton  the  banks  of  the  James, 
but  in  the  back  country  of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  North  and 
South  Carolina,  once  held  by  the  families  of  frontiersmen, 
and  now  occupied  by  small  owners  or  renters  of  the  land  and 
by  the  white-trash,  whose  wants  are  simple  and  whose  ener¬ 
gies  are  commensurate  with  their  means,  who  either  live  in 
the  houses  built  by  their  more  sturdy  forebears  or  homes 
which  they  have  blindly  copied  from  those  of  their  neighbors. 

These  small  communal  dwellings,  a  composite  of  three  in¬ 
tegral  parts,  are  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  States 
named  and  in  parts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  this  day,  and  surely 
present  the  simplest  form  of 
the  wing-pavilion  dwelling, 
which  we  hold  to  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  significant  development 
of  American  building. 

The  view  of  the  Sea  Island 
cottage  1  —  now  occupied  by 
negroes, but  in  all  probability 
once  the  summer  house,  or, 
possibly,  the  shooting-box,  of 
the  owner  of  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  rice-plantation  —  shows 
the  type  described  as  it  was 
treated  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  or  as  it  might  be 
treated  now.  The  three  doors 
fronton  the  common  veranda, 
and  while  the  flanking  cot¬ 
tages  have  become  mere  wing  pavilions  of  a  single  bedroom 
each,  the  central  corps  de logis  has  gained  in  size  and  compara¬ 
tive  importance,  though  still  consisting  of  but  a  single  story. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  varying  manner  in  which  the 
wing  pavilion  is  treated,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  possible 
combination  of  which  an  extant  example  cannot  be  found  in 

1  Page  58,  Part  X. 
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brick  or  wood,  from  the  group  consisting  of  the  main  house 
flanked  symmetrically  by  small  independent  structures  wholly 
unconnected  with  it  by  gallery  of  any  kind,  whether  covered 
or  uncovered;  to  the  group  of  two,  the  main  building  being 
connected  with  its  smaller  neighbor  by  an  open  covered  gal¬ 
lery,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Calhoun  homestead  ; 1  to  the  group 
of  three  where,  as  at  Mount  Vernon,2  the  wing  pavilions 
upon  each  side  —  independent  structures  —  are  connected 
with  the  main  house  by  open,  but  covered,  galleries.  Then 
we  find  the  single  pavilion  connected  with  the  main  house 
by  an  enclosed  gallery,  as  at  “Acton,”8  in  Annapolis,  and, 
again,  the  main  house  connected  in  the  same  way  with  a 
pavilion  on  either  side,  as  at  “Lower  Brandon.”4  Little  by 
little  the  gallery  as  a  mere  passage-way  gives  place  to  a  wider 
structure,  constituted  of  one  or  more  connecting  rooms  that 


square  rather  than  the  elongated  house  was  a  natural  result 
The  milder  climate  of  the  South  made  it  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  sometimes  a  positive  advantage  that  the  rooms  had 
such  an  expanse  of  outer  wall  enclosing  them. 

It  is  regrettable  that  more  is  not  known  of  the  men  who 
actually  designed  the  notable  Southern  houses —  Homewood, 
Whitehall,  Tulip  Hill,  Brandon  and  the  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  wing-pavilion  brick  houses  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  houses  that  antedate  the  “white  pillared”  houses  of  the 
Southern  planter.  These  houses  did  not  grow,  Topsy-like. 
They  are  real  architectural  achievements,  the  final  word  in  a 
discernible  process  of  evolution.  In  some  ways  they  are  more 
lovable  than  any  type  of  house  we  have  :  while  having 
abundant  dignity  and  elegance  they  seem  intensely  homelike, 
and  though  they  have  an  old-world  air  and  remind  us  that 


serve  also  as  a  passage-way,  or  to  a  passage-way  with  rooms 
upon  one  side  of  it.  Then  pavilions,  connecting  rooms  and 
main  house  are  joined  in  one  structure  and  covered  by  a 
single  roof,  as  at  “Stratford  House.”  5 6 

The  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  wing  pavilion 
may  be  found  in  such  a  house  as  “  Waverly,”  0  near  Columbus, 
in  Mississippi,  where  the  existence  of  the  pavilion  is  not 
recognized  at  all  in  the  roof-plan,  though  the  germ  arrange¬ 
ment  as  it  existed  in  the  three  log  cabins  is  clearly  recogniz¬ 
able  in  the  plan  of  the  front. 

Climatic  conditions  as  much  as  anything  encouraged  the 
development  of  this  type  of  dwelling.  Land  was  as  cheap 
in  the  Northern  States  and  families  there  liked  as  well  as 
those  in  the  South  to  have  ample  space  to  wander  about  in 
under  cover,  but  the  rigor  of  the  winter  months  compelled 
the  adoption  of  a  more  condensed  house-plan  and  the  four- 

1  Plate  46,  Part  X. 

2  Plate  33,  Part  VI. 

3  See  cut,  page  57,  Vol.  II. 


their  indwellers  belonged  to  a  less  eager  generation  than  ours, 
they  seem  to  tell  us  that  beneath  their  silks  and  satins,  behind 
their  frilled  shirt-fronts,  beat  hearts  affected  by  very  homely 
human  emotions.  One  can  imagine  the  men  of  that  time 
treating  their  architects  as  Louis  XIV  treated  his,  that  is, 
understandingly.  There  must  have  been  both  understand¬ 
ing  and  cordial  cooperation  to  have  wrought  out  structures 
so  well  composed,  so  refined  in  the  intention  of  the  detail  — 
intention  clearly,  but,  alas,  not  always,  in  the  South  at  least, 
refined  as  to  the  execution. 

Climatic  influences  created  two  other  peculiarities  of 
Southern  houses.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  early  forms  of  heating-furnaces  began  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  their  installation  required  a  cellar,  but  they  could 
hardly  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fact  that  a  dug  cellar  was 
a  more  common  necessity  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 

4  See  cut,  page  28,  Vol.  II. 

5  See  cut,  page  21,  Vol.  II. 

6  See  cut,  page  59. 
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It  is  more  probable  that  the  necessity  of  storing  fruit  and 
vegetables  safely  away  from  the  frost  made  cellars  a  necessity 
in  New  England,  while  the  lack  of  such  necessity  and  the 
fashions  imported  with  West  Indian  immigrants,  who  had 
been  habituated  to  having  the  air  blow  under  their  houses, 
made  cellars  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  say,  a  comparative 
rarity.  Be  the  secondary 
causes  what  they  may,  the 
primal  ones  —  climatic  influ¬ 
ences —  induced  the  South¬ 
erner  very  generally  to  aban¬ 
don  his  lower  story  to  the 
meaner  domestic  uses  —  to 
the  kitchen,  storeroom,  rub¬ 
bish-rooms,  servants’  rooms 
or  what  not,  or,  at  least,  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  men 
of  the  family,  and  make  the 
rooms  of  the  second  story 
the  scene  of  his  domestic  life. 

Thanks  to  this  peculiarity, 
the  houses  of  this  particular 
period  are  made  interesting 
by  a  great  variety  of  exterior 
stairs,  in  single,  double  or 
treble  runs,  ascending  to  the 
veranda  of  the  first  story  or 
to  the  generous  porch  at  the 
same  level,  and  as  stairs  imply  posts  and  hand-rails,  the 
fashion  has  provided  us  with  many  an  admirable  specimen 
of  wrought  ironwork.  It  is  quite  possible  that  hygienic 
considerations  of  a  climatic  kind  had  something  to  do  with 
this  abandoning  of  the  ground-floor  to  servile,  in  place  of 
polite,  uses.  The  houses 
where  the  bel  etage  is  found 
at  the  second  floor  are  most 
plentiful  in  the  low  rice¬ 
growing  lands  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Georgia  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  very  probably  the 
custom  was  dictated  by 
the  prudential  necessity  of 
keeping  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  family  as  much 
above  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  mist-line  as  possible.  It 
is  this  peculiarity  that  gives 
the  houses  of  the  period  built 
in  the  far  South  an  air  very 
different  from  the  houses 
built  at  the  same  time  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland, 
which  seem  to  suggest 
hospitality  if  not  of  a  more 
generous,  at  least  of 
more  active,  kind  :  it  is 
clearly  more  easy  to  just 
step  out  of  doors  from  the 
level  to  meet  your  guest  than 
to  take  the  trouble  to  run  down  a  flight  of  steps,  with  the 
certainty  that  you  must  toil  up  them  again  in  his  company, 
so  that  one  infers  an  apparent  difference  of  cordiality  between 
the  greeting  of  the  Virginia  tobacco-grower  and  the  South 
Carolina  cotton-planter.  Perhaps  the  latter’s  welcome  was 


more  dignified  and  stately,  perhaps  his  advance  to  the  head 
of  his  flight  of  steps  had  all  the  value  of  the  advance  of  a 
feudal  lord  to  the  edge  of  his  dais.  But  of  one  thing  we 
may  feel  sure  —  both  host  and  guest  speedily  retreated  to 
the  shadiest  spot  on  the  wide  veranda. 

The  veranda  of  the  South¬ 
ern  house  is  now  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature,  and  its  de¬ 
velopment,  which  is  easy  to 
trace,  is  clearly  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  climatic  necessity. 
The  veranda,  piazza,  gallery, 
call  it  what  you  will,  is 
worked  into  the  house-plan 
so  obviously  as  a  necessity 
that  one  does  not  seem  to  be 
offended  in  the  later  build¬ 
ings  by  the  general  practice 
of  cutting  athwart  a  great 
Classic  order  with  the  floor 
and  balustrade  of  the  sec¬ 
ond-story  veranda.  An  order 
treated  in  this  way  in  the 
North  would  surely  attract 
adverse  criticism,  and  even 
in  those  cases  where  a  form¬ 
less  order  of  square  posts 
has  been  made  to  support  a 
piazza  floor  at  mid-height, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Culyer  house  on  Prospect  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  house  was  origi¬ 
nally  built  by,  or  for,  some  Southerner  who,  tired  of  planta¬ 
tion  isolation,  had  migrated  nearer  to  the  haunts  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  not  knowing  that  their  climate  had  induced 

in  them  different  habits,  or 
else  wilfully  clinging  to  his 
own,  made  his  architect  sur¬ 
round  his  dwelling-place  with 
two-storied  galleries.  These 
great  houses  with  Classic 
orders,  these  real  “  white 
pillared  houses  of  the 
South,”  are  very  largely 
the  product  of  the  Greek 
revival  — as  is  the  old  house 
on  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
whose  important  second- 
story  doorway  has  a  hint  of 
Southern  suggestiveness 
about  it  —  and  belong  to  a 
later  time  than  the  period 
here  considered.  But  they 
merely  amplified  and  clothed 
with  new  graces  a  type  of 
structure  already  very  fully 
developed ;  then,  too,  they 
are  so  very  architectural  in 
their  composition  that  for 
us  they  lack  in  great  degree 
the  interest  and  charm  of 
the  earlier  structures  from  which  they  developed. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Charleston  veranda  has  been  referred 
to  in  a  preceding  paper,  and  explanation  made  that  the  door¬ 
way  in  the  screen-wall  gave  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the 
lower  veranda  and  not  into  the  vestibule  of  the  house.  It 


Sketch  showing  Relation  of  the  Charleston  Entrance  to  Veranda  Floor. 
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would  seem  that  this  arrangement  must  furnish  a  very  perfect 
dust-hole  for  the  gathering  of  all  the  leaves  that  fall  and  all 
the  dust  and  straws  that  float  about ;  but  there  is  an  obvious 
need  in  a  climate  where  open  windows  at  night  are  the  rule 
that,  in  a  city,  a  too  easy  access  to  the  veranda  upon  which 
windows  open  should  not  be  afforded  to  the  vagrant  and 
pilfering  negro  and  his  tramping  white  brother.  In  the 
country,  on  the  plantations,  the  same  safeguard  was  not 
called  for,  and  so  we  find  open  flights  of  steps  ramping  up 
to  the  house-door,  which,  being  usually  placed  on  the  axis 
of  the  front,  gives  a  balanced  central  feature  to  the  compo¬ 
sition,  which  is  often  of  great  dignity. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  elsewhere  accounted  for  the  porch, 
or  portico,  as  a  needed  protection  from  the  weather,  which 
the  native  or  acquired  hospitality  of  the  householder  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  guest,  and  in  the  North,  and  in  other  countries, 
we  have  the  porch  treated  in  myriad  interesting  ways  without 
ever  losing  its  character  as  being,  first  of  all,  a  protection  to 


fellow)  house  2  are  a  modern  addition,  and,  though  there  are 
many  beautiful  porches  in  Salem,  there  are  few  verandas, 
and  these  mere  abbreviations,  like  that  of  the  Bertram  house.3 
It  was  only  when  social  life  in  the  Northern  States  had 
taken  on  an  idler  habit,  and  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
manner  of  life  in  the  South  during  the  heated  term  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  sound  common  sense,  that  we  decided  to  copy  that 
feature  of  their  dwellings  that  did  so  much  to  make  life 
endurable  during  a  hot  spell.  Then  the  veranda  and  the 
“  piazza  habit  ”  were  imported  bodily,  for  both  the  veranda 
and  the  habit  were  evolved  and  developed  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line. 

Shade  was,  of  course,  the  first  desideratum,  and  if  the 
porch-roof  could  have  given  all  the  shade  that  was  needed 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  great  outward  difference 
between  the  houses  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
but  as  that  was  an  impossibility  it  was  a  very  natural  thing 
to  expand  the  porch  laterally,  first  along  the  sides  of  the 


the  visitor  as  he  lingers  at  the  house-door.  It  has  been 
deepened  to  afford  greater  shelter,  and  it  has  been  widened 
so  as  to  make  room  for  seats  upon  each  side  ;  it  has  been 
roofed  in  sundry  ways,  and  that  roof  has  been  supported  in 
ways  as  various.  Even  when,  as  at  “  Shirley,”1  it  was  given 
a  second  story  it  still  remained  only  a  porch.  The  present 
generation  at  the  North  is  so  habituated  to  living  in  houses 
more  or  less  surrounded  by  piazzas  or  verandas,  these  useful 
adjuncts  of  the  dwelling-houses  have  been  so  widely  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  last  generation  or  two  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  they  have  become  such  a  distinctive  feature  of 
American  houses,  that,  doubtless,  many  feel  that  they  are  a 
species  of  native  growth  that  sprang  up  in  any  part  or  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time.  But  the  advent  of 
the  piazza  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  a  comparatively  recent 
occurrence  in  the  North.  The  verandas  of  the  Vassal  (Long- 


house  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  later,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  veranda  was  a  delightful  place  for  the  taking  of 
gentle  exercise  on  rainy  days,  all  around  the  house. 

Homewood,  Tulip  Hill,  Whitehall,  Westover,  Shirley,  Mon- 
ticello,  Arlington,  Brandon  and  many  other  of  the  manor- 
houses  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  content  with  porches 
or  porticos.  Berkeley4  combines  the  covered  veranda  in  its 
simplest  form  with  a  two-story  porch,  while  Mount  Vernon, 
almost  alone  of  its  class  in  that  latitude,  is  endowed  with  a 
real  Southern  veranda  on  the  east  front.  More  than  this, 
Mount  Vernon,  in  this  same  veranda,  indulges  in  some  very 
illiterate  architectural  forms,  forms  which  Jefferson  would 
not  have  countenanced  if  he  had  been  called  in  as  adviser, 
as  he  was  at  “  Lower  Brandon  ”  —  where,  by  the  way,  there 
is  a  very  interesting  example  of  illiteracy  in  the  capitals  of 
some  of  the  porch-columns  which  were  restored  “after  the 


1  Page  35,  Vol.  II. 


2  Page  4,  Vol.  I. 


3  Plate  31,  Part  VII. 


4  Page  39,  Vol.  II. 
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war.”  The  ingenious  local  carpenter,  finding  himself  quite 
unable  to  copy  the  Corinthian  caps  which  still  existed  on 
some  of  the  columns,  made  his  new  caps  by  nailing  about  the 
shaft  selected  portions  of  the  jig-sawed  brackets  (with  their 
well-known  barbaric  forms  and  hideous  counter-curvatures) 
which  he  had  been  using  in  place  of  Classic  modillions  in 
repairing  the  cornice.  The  result  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity, 
and  one  feels  as  if  the  work  might  have  been  done  by  some 
Babylonian  master-builder.  Southern  work  is  fertile  in  such 
displays  of  illiterate  ingenuity.  One  would  not  so  much 
mind  the  illiteracy,  but  the  failure  of  the  ingenious  intention 
and  the  brutality  of  the  workmanship  are  a  constant  disap¬ 
pointment  and  offense.  The  doorway  of  St.  Mary’s  Male 
Academy  1  at  Norfolk  is  merely  an  extreme  case  of  the  result 
of  degeneration  in  both  the  designer  and  the  mechanic  who 
carried  out  his  design. 

At  Mount  Vernon  the  square  veranda  posts  rest  on  the 


cornice  is  interjected  a  mere  square  fragment  of  architrave 
and  frieze.  At  the  South  the  column  is,  as  it  were,  length¬ 
ened  below  the  base,  while  in  this  Northern  case  it  is 
lengthened  above  the  capital. 

The  Southerners  have  used  posts  and  columns  so  often  in 
providing  the  all-needful  veranda  that  they  have  acquired 
much  skill  and  a  considerable  ingenuity  in  their  disposition 
and  adjustment.  But  it  is  not  so  sure  that  there  has  been 
any  particular  or  regular  development  in  their  treatment,  for 
one  of  the  very  early  houses  shows  a  very  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  columns  may  be  used  to  produce  an  impressive 
and  yet  not  over-stately  and  too  architectural  an  effect. 
Until  within  eighteen  months3  there  stood  near  Natchez, 
Miss.,  an  extremely  interesting  house  known  as  “Concord,” 
where  we  have  great  columns  springing  each  from  its  own 
foundation  so  that  they  appear  the  very  outgrowth  of  the 
soil  itself,  and  these  great  seeming  monoliths  support  in  one 


floor  of  the  veranda  as  if  on  a  stylobate,  and  this  treatment 
is  the  one  that  is  most  usually  followed  both  North  and 
South  ;  but  in  the  later  instances  of  porticoed  Southern  man¬ 
sions  the  designer  has  frequently  used  a  full  order  and 
placed  beneath  his  column  a  complete  pedestal.  This,  when 
a  balustrade  is  introduced  between  the  pedestals,  does  not 
appear  an  unusual  and,  so,  local  treatment;  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  balustrade  and  then  these  pedestal-sup¬ 
ported  columns  become  characteristic  of  the  Southern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  A  curious  reversal  of  this  practice, 
devised  to  the  same  end  —  to  bring  the  veranda  roof  to  the 
level  of  the  second-story  ceiling — is  found  in  the  Bertram 
house  at  Salem,  Mass.,2  where  between  the  capital  and  the 

1  Hate  37,  Part  X. 

2  Plate  31,  Part  VII. 


place  merely  the  light  wooden  pediment-fronted  gable  roof 
that  overhangs,  at  two-story  height,  the  twin  stairs  that  ramp 
up  to  the  veranda  proper,  while  in  others  they  support, 
in  the  main,  merely  the  equally  light  roof  that  shades  the 
veranda.  Then,  at  the  reentrant  angle  where  the  porch 
joins  the  veranda,  support  to  the  roof  at  that  point  is  given 
by  naively  using  merely  the  upper  half  of  one  of  these  great 
columns,  which  here  rests  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  lower 
story,  which  at  this  point  is  brought  out  to  the  face  of  the 
upper  veranda  floor.  The  curious  thing  is  that  this  unortho¬ 
dox  disordering  of  Classic  formulas  not  only  looks  entirely 
proper,  but  adds  the  needed  touch  of  lightness  to  what 
would  otherwise  seem  a  rather  ponderous  treatment,  and  the 
lightening  process  is  carried  a  step  farther  by  the  introduction 

3 “Concord”  was  burned  in  February,  1901. 
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in  the  intercolumniation  of  the  great  order  of  a  smaller  non¬ 
descript  order  of  piazza  posts. 

“Concord” 1  was  the  home  of  the  last  of  the  Spanish  gover¬ 
nors  and  was  built  in  1789,  by  one  named  Grandpre',  so  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  prototype  of  this  interesting 
structure  should  be  sought  first  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
but  in  what  direction  afterwards  to  take  the  next  step  back¬ 
wards  we  hardly  knew.  But  taken  as  it  stands,  or  stood  for 


The  Pyatt  House:  Rear,  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

so  many  years,  it  seems  almost  an  ideal  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  at  once  simple  and  yet  abundantly  dignified  and 
has,  moreover,  as  suggested  above,  something  of  grace  and 
lightness  :  its  thick  walls  promise  an  equable  temperature 
within,  while  the  projecting  roofs  and  not  too  large  windows 
assure  relief  from  the  overpowering  brilliancy  of  a  Southern 
summer’s  day.  The  use  of  jointed  drain-pipe  for  down¬ 
spouts  recalls  the  use  of  similar  pipe  for  the  same  purpose 
in  China  and  adds  to  the  columnar  interest  of  the  building. 

The  last  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  veranda,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  first,  and 
final,  step  in  its  devolution, 
was  due  to  the  gregarious  in¬ 
stincts  and  social  needs  of 
the  householder.  The  open 
veranda  is  all  right  during 
most  of  the  year,  but  there 
are  seasons  when  one’s 
guests  are  more  comfortable 
within  walls,  and  there  seem 
to  be  many  cases  where  the 
owner  has  decided  that  a 
satisfactory  ball-room  —  that 
essential  feature  of  the  house 
of  a  Southern  gentleman  — 
or  a  banqueting-hall,  would 
be  of  more  use  to  him  than  a 
veranda;  and  so  we  have  houses  whose  interior  accommoda¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  by  enclosing  a  veranda,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pyatt  house  at  Georgetown,  or  the  house  at 
Beaufort  shown  by  the  annexed  cut,  where  the  line  between 
the  original  veranda  floor  and  the  later  tabby-built  wall  above 
is  clearly  to  be  seen.  And  there  is  another  curious  old  house 
in  the  same  place  which  shows  how,  as  the  family  member¬ 
ship  increases,  verandas,  which  both  downstairs  and  up,  were 
originally  but  idling  and  cooling-off  places,  may  be  economi¬ 
cally  converted  to  the  more  prosaic  uses  of  dressing,  nursing 
and  sleeping. 

There  is  indisputably  a  difference  between  Northern  and 

1  Plate  47,  Part  X. 


Southern  work,  both  in  the  refinement  of  detail  and  perfection 
of  workmanship,  and  it  is  all  in  favor  of  the  Northern  work. 
For  this  difference  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  perhaps  it  is 
this:  To  this  day,  and  quite  apart  from  the  efforts  of  poets 
and  prose-writers  who  have  erected,  if  the  term  be  admissi¬ 
ble,  the  hearth  into  a  shibboleth,  the  fireplace  at  the  North 
is  the  centre  of  home  life  and  its  enframement  a  matter  of 
concern  and  interest  to  all  members  of  a  household.  It  is 


natural,  then,  that  as  the  family  has  this  feature  close  before 
its  eyes  at  those  brooding  times  when  one  seeks  rest  and 
comfort  before  it,  the  skill  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  selected 
designer  should  have  been  called  on  to  make  this  household 
shrine  more  and  more  refined.  This  done,  the  natural 
sense  of  “keeping”  led  to  the  radiating  of  the  same  refining 
influence,  first  through  the  room,  then  through  the  entire 
interior  of  the  house,  and,  finally,  over  the  exterior,  and 
here,  as  the  doorway  is  the  chief  exterior  feature,  a  similar 
refinement  centred  mainly  in  the  porch. 

At  the  South,  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  made  the  gathering- 
place  where  the  family  sought 
rest  and  comfort,  not  the  heat- 
radiating  fireplace,  but  rather 
the  cool  external  veranda,  and 
it  happens  that  in  the  use 
of  this  household  shrine  the 
eye  was  habitually  turned 
away  from  its  constructive 
features  and  looked  outward 
to  the  charms  of  nature,  and, 
so,  the  work  of  the  designer 
distinctly  had  the  cold 
shoulder  turned  to  it,  and  its 
inaccuracies,  discrepancies 
and  the  coarseness  of  its  de¬ 
tails  escaped  a  correcting  observation.  Even  in  approaching 
the  house  the  veranda  was  observed  merely  as  one  of  the  large 
parts  of  the  external  whole  and  the  owner  was  more  anxious 
to  reach  its  refreshing  shade  than  to  spend  time  in  consider¬ 
ing  its  lack  of  correct  and  refined  detail.  We  think  that 
climatic  influences  alone  may  be  enough  to  account  for  the 
greater  refinement  and  delicacy  of  detail  in  Northern  Colo¬ 
nial  work,  just  as  they  explain  why  the  outside  of  the  South¬ 
ern  building  and  its  more  generous  plan  received  a  greater 
consideration  from  the  owner  and  his  designer  there,  who 
knew  that  a  large  part  of  the  family’s  time  was  to  be  spent 
outside  of  it,  and,  hence,  it  was  desirable  to  give  to  the  gen¬ 
erous  plan  as  agreeable  an  external  expression  as  possible. 


A  closed-in  Veranda,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
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